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MILWAUKEE, JULY, 1880. 


$1.00 a Yenr in Advance. 
Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


Terns : 


Provents Side 
Fallen Mill 
Full gp indie 


Foundrymen & Machinists, 
Batablished 1851, 
ManUrAcTURE 


MILL STONES, 
Flouring Mill Contractors, 
Gond for Pamphlet, 
Nordyke & Marmon Co 
Indianapolis, Ind, 


Bennett's Patent Elevator Bucket. 


Made from one 
piece of Metal. 


CHEAPEST 
AND 
STRONGEST 


BUCKET 
Manufactured. 

Made of either 
plain or galvanized 


iron. Send for Cir- 
oulars and 


‘List to c 
BROWER & BENNETT, Fox Laks, Wis. 


CHRIST ANUHCHINE Cs 
PORTABLE: BURR-MILLS 


Mice & Factory GEaRine2 
SIRCULARSAW MILLS 
pewith improvedRalchet head blacks @| 
”/° STEAMENGINES. 
YSHAFTING PULLEYS AND HANG | 
\YRRANE WATER WHEEL 
D> AND MILLING SUPPLIES. ‘ 
ADDRESS. (HRISTIANA. [ANCASTER 


Price 


All parties who desir oto obtain 


EUROPEAN 
PATENTS 


Will do well to consult the undersigned, who is a 
thorough milling expert as well as 


Solicitor of Patents. 


Unquestionable references furnished in Europe or 
America on application, Address all communications to 


P, SCHNEITLER, 
apr Berlin N., Muellerstrasse 179 B., Germany, 
N.B,—I respectfully ask that manufacturers of Amer- 


ican milling machinery and agricultural machinery will 
favor me with their catalogues. Address as above. 


Salem Elevator Bucket. 
SEEK NO FURTHER. 
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It takes the lead where- 
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class 


THE FAVORITE. Be sure to see it_ before deciding 
where to buy, W.J.CLARK & CO, 
Manufacturers, Salem, dhio. 
4@ Sample mailed on receipt of 15c stamps, d6m 


2 °OIMPLE, 


io" 
te DURABLE, 
%, Safe and Cheap. 


‘ates instantane- 
ously, A Perfect Sue 
grain, aud Augers 
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ht want 


Sample 
paid 10 cents; 50 for 
6 cents, Postage 
JAMES HILL, 
Patent and Manv- 

rer 
WILKES-BARKE, 


Laverne Co,, Pa, 
i 


1834.| The OLDEST in the UNITED STATES.| 1880. 


JOHN T. NOYE & SONS’ 
Mit! Furnishing Establishment, 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


Send for catdlogue of 1880. 


‘Tho hub of pulley A fits tu? 
bearing Bon bridgetree, the arms, 
‘emerge near the top of hub and |} 
are curved down #0 that the cen-[} 
tro line of rim and sidepull of belt 
are brought in centre line of bear- #f 
ingB, Thospindle C hagan indo- || 
pendent movement(beingsmaller 
than bore of hub), and is connect-If 
led to hub by Bureka Goit Spring D 

id Uh Driver B, Step @ is 


quantity of of 
indicated by glass tube 


JNO.A.HAFNER. PiTTSBURGH, Pa. 


More than 99 per cent of the work is done by action of wheat upon 
wheat 


Avoiding all Breakage of Sound Wheat, 


Removing Fuzz, Ros and most of the Germs or @hits 
without cutting, scratching or impairing the Bran 
Fiber and leaving the wheat smooth andolean. By far the highest 
order of work ever accomplished. Wheat well cleaned is half milled. 
No amount of good machinery can make a high grade of flour from 


improperly cleaned wheat. Itisa fatal error to treat wheat harshly, 
to impair the bran fiber, 

These machines are well built, are very durable, and run very light, 

There are five sizes, accommodating all classes of mills. They were awarded a tnlome and medal at the Centen- 

nial Exposition. Also a bronze medal and diploma at the Paris px tonition of 1878, being the highest premium 

Rwarded on this class of machinory, also. the Vighest premium at the Minnesota and Michigan State Fairs of 1878 

Millers using these machines claim for them the highest degree of merit. 


tar Send for Descriptive Circulars and Price List, 


D. M. RICHARDSON, Detroit, Mich. 


my 


- Lacroix’s and Notbohm Bros.’ Improved 


MIDDLINGS PURIFIER 


UNEXCELLED 


For Economy, Capacity, Purification and Separation. 


No Knockers to jam the shaker and pound through the specks. 
No Brushes, No Wipers, No Friction to wear Bolting Cloth. 


Built in a more substantial manner than any other Purifier in the market. The easiest to 
regulate to suit all kinds of work, and no more trouble than a bolt. Patented Double Eccen- 
trics which allow of NAR ag Ob ChAIgILS the throw of Shaker. 

Patented Are Circle gers cause the traveling of the stock along the Shaker, the 
Shaker being on a perfect level whereby the capacity is increased over any other machine, 

The Traveling Air Blast under the sieve is confined in tubes from which it is discharged 
and impinged upward through the cloth and perfectly slaaning same, while at same time it 
raises the light material on the sieve, enabling the suction fan above to more readily remove 
it. Any one seeing this air blast at work would never have a machine with a brush, its merits 
are evidently far superior to any mode of cleaning the cloth, besides the advantage gained by 
better purification. We haat any other machine to show as good results, Our double ma- 
chines originally introd by us, are especially adapted to medium size mills, one being 
fully equal to several of any other make, as the entire product of the middlings made by the 
‘ail oon be purified, the machine being virtually two in one. : 

Our prices are reduced—we sell first class machines, guaranteeing the title, for $300, 
$350 and ba 


NOTBOHM BROS., Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 


Send for our new ILLUSTR/ 
just ued. 


RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS, 


RICHMOND, IND. m: 


ED CATALOGUE 


MILLER’S PATENT COMPOSITION 
BURR RUBBER. 


The best, cheapest 
and most durable in 
the market. Will 
outwear any half 
dozen others made 
Try it and be con- 

Ba vinced. Face Rub 

ber, 12x6x3 inches; 

Mm weight, 12 Ibs; price, 

$3. Burrow Rubber, 

12x6x1¥,14,1M, or 

2inches as required, 

$2.50, or both for $5, by express. ‘Marble Proof Staff 

(Logan’s patent), best in use. Not affected by heat or 

cold like iron. Warranted true; 4% feet; weight, 100 
Tbs.; $15. Send for circulars. Order of 

apr MILLER & McCARTY, Mount Unton, Pa. 


The ELECTRIC 
C) AWUSTABLE & 


uf iS | BARREL 
JALLIE 


€ BBLS. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
W.N. DURANT, 425 Canal Sy 


MIL KEE 


Over 1000 of these Turbines in 
operation In this and For- 
eign Countries. 

“e013 poe yojud 
“Wig OBL 0388 po}wic 
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Northwestern Mill Bucket Manufactory 


310, 312, 314 FLORIDA STREET, 


Ts furnishing 
Mills and Eleva- 
torsinall portions 
of the Country fF 
with their supor- 
ior BUCK 
They are UN 
RQUALED for their 
Swarr, 8 GQTH 
AND CHEAPNESS. 
Leather, Rubber, }» 
Canvas Belting 
and Bolts at low- f 
est market rates. We have no traveling agents. Sam- 
ple buckets sent on application. Large orders will 
receive liberal discounts. Send for sample order. 


Address all inquiries and orders to 
feb L. J. MUELLER, 197 Reed st., Milwaukee, 


GEO. R. GALE, 


PROPRIETOR OF 


HAYWARD MILL FURNISHING WORKS 


IMPORTER AND DBALRR IN 


HENRY BODMER’S CELEBRATED 


Het Anker (Brand) Bolting Cloths, 


MANUFACTURER OF? 


THE BEST QUALITY OF 


FRENCH BURR MILL-STONES. 


Office, No. 66 River Street, 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


RELIANCE WORKS, | 


EP. ALLIS & CO, Prop’, Milwaukee, Wis., 
MILL BUILDERS AND FURNISHERS. 


Gray’s Patent 


NOISELESS 


Roller Mills, 


— WITH — 
CHILLED IRON SMOOTH ROLLS, 
CHILLED IRON GROOVED ROLLS, 


— AND — 


Wegmann'’s Patent 
Porcelain Rolls. 


These machines run noiseless, with a smooth, steady motion, 
and can be run at higher speed, and will perform their work 
under less pressure than other machines. 

They have perfect Horizontal and Vertical Adjustment, and 
the boxes are se/f-oiling and will never heat. The Differential 
speed is positive. 


SOD Se 010 SP 


REYNOLDS-CORLISS 


Emsime. 


This is the most* perfect type of the Corliss Engine made, 


and 18 
Stronger in Its Essential Parts, 
Than any other, the regulation is most perfect, and in 
ECONOMY 
It stands at the head, having developed in actual test the 
UNPARALLELED HIGH DUTY 
: Of 23 Bs. of coal per indicated horse power per hour while 
running at high pressure, and correspondingly high duty 


at low pressure. 


This Means 100 Bbls. of Flour with 1 Ton of Coal. 


Full information and particulars 


furnished. 


Es 


feb 


ATLAS-CORLISS ENGINE 


% 
é 
g 
§ 
3 
£} 


Will Replace Ordinary Engincs, Guarantee- 
‘LUTHdAVd GNIONS WHOL ILIUM-ee 


ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


Buitpers or ALL CLasses oF 
Engines and Boilers. 


Wo build The Best Farm Engines and Small Engines for Warehouses and Elevators. janly 
nD _ 


Awarded SILVER MEDAL Paris Universal Exhibition, 1878, 


CARR'S PATENT 
Disintegrating Flour Mill. 


ALL PARTICULARS AS TO THIS MACHINE CAN BE OBTAINED 
BY ADDRESSING 


PHILIP TRIGGS, 


39 BROAD STREET, BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 


Sole Concessionaire for France an Belgium, Mons, Toufflin, 25 Rue de Gonstantinople, Paris, 


——— 


given for building new and changing over old mills to the 
GRADUAL REDUCTION SYSTEM BY ROLLS. 


Plans and estimates for mills or steam power 


P. ALLIS & CO., 


MILWwAUKEE:, wits. 
Marine Boiler Works. 
R. DAVIS, 


Manufacturer of High and Low Pressure 


Steam Boilers 


Lard and Oil Tanks and Sheet Iron 
Work in Geneital. 


North Side of Oregon St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Panricunar Arrextion Parp To Repatrs. OrpeRs SoLiciTeD AND Promptly ExEcurep. 


REDFIELD ’S 


Combined Elevator and Purifier. 


Why these Purifiers are such Favorites Wherever Introduced: 


1st—It is because they do better work. 
%d—Are more simple in. construction, less apt to get out of 
order, and require less attention. 
3d—Are more durable, having fewer journals andiwearing parts. 
taint more readily adjusted to guit the different kinds of 
m ings. 
5th—Require lees power than other machines. 
—Are furnished for less money. | 
Tth—Sieves do not choke up, as ‘the soft substances in the 
middlings are not permitted to come in contact with the sieve. 
8th—Last, but not least by any means, machine elevates its own 
Se middlings any height and distanc pense of 
from o $150 in setting up and starting, For circulars giving 
cuts, full description and price list, address 


REDFILD, 


e, thereby saving an ex 


Salem, Ind. 


HENRY SMITH, JR. 


SMITH BROTHERS, 
Practical Millwrights. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates made for all kinds of 
MILLWORK, MACHINERY, Etc., Etc. 


Flour, Sawmill, Tanners’ and Brewers’ Machinery, and General Mill Furnishers. 


No. 454 Canal Street, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GEO, G, SMITH. ¥. A. SMITH 
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Deter 
States 


+ $1.00 a Year im Advance. 
1 Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


Terms 


List of Premiums Awarded at the Hxhi- 
bition. 

Best Patent Flour from Spring Wheat— 
‘Washburn, Crosby & Co., Minneapolis, ‘Su- 
perlative,” gold medal; same firm, ‘ Extra,” 
silver medal; same firm, ‘“ Parisian,” bronze 
medal. , 

Best Straight Flour from Spring Wheat— 
Leonard, Day & Co., Minneapolis, ‘‘ Palisade,” 
gold medal; Washburn, Crosby & Co., ‘ Der- 
by,” silver medal; Iron Mountain Mills, St. 
Louis, ‘‘ Harvest Home,” bronze medal. 

Best Clear Flour from Spring Wheat—Hin- 
kle Bros., Minneapolis, Minn., “Inland,” gold 
medal. 

Best Patent Flour from Winter Wheat— 
John C. Boyle, Sparta, Ill., “Early Riser,” 
gold medal; John Huegley, Nashville, Ill., 
“Huegley’s Best,” silver medal; Waggoner & 
Gates, Independence, Mo., ‘‘ Queen of the 
Pantry,” bronze medal. 

Best Straight Flour from Winter Wheat— 
Atlantic Milling Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
“Bain’s Choice,” gold medal; James Gordon 
& Oo., Sparta, Ill., ‘‘Red Sea,” silver medal; 
A. A. Taylor, Londonyille, Ohio, ‘“'Taylor’s 
Fancy,” bronze medal. 

Best Hominy Mill—To Coomb & Gray, 
Memphis, Ind., diploma of merit. 

Best Mill Picks—Richmond City Mill Works, 
first premium, 

Best Bag Holder—Skillin & Mosher, Chicago, 
first premium, 7 

Best Attachment to Prevent Clogging of 
Bolting Cloth—Rathbun Bros., Rochester, N. 
Y., first premium. 

Best Display of Wire Cloth—Howard & 
Morse, New York City, first premium. 

Best Emery or Corundum Hand Tool—Hor- 
ace M, Deal, Bucyrug, O., first premium. 

Best Mixing and Sifting Machine—M, Mar- 
tin, Bitterfield, Prussia, first premium, 

Best Proof Staff—Marshall, Graves & Co., 
Dayton, O., first premium. 

Best Millstone Dressing Machine (power)— 
N. Copelin, Cannon Falls, Minn., first pre- 
mium, d 

Three Rivers Manufacturing Co., diploma of 
merit. 

Best Automatic Grain Scales—Simpson & 
Gault. 

Best Smut Machine, Brush Machine, Separa- 
tor and Grader—Barnard & Lea’s Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

Best Millstone Dressing Machixfe (hand)— 
Chas, Bowers & Co., Youngstown, O., first 
Premium, 

John James, La Crosse, Wis.; Griscom & 
o., Thos. McFeeley, premium No, 57. : 

Best Barrel Tally—W. N. Durant, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., diploma of merit. 

Best Conveyor—H. W. Caldwell, St. Louis, 
Mo,, diploma of merit, 

Best Elevator Bucket—W. J. Clark, Salem, 
O., first premium No, 59. ‘ 

The Everlasting Bucket Co., of Terre Haute, 
Ind., diploma of merit, : 

Best Millstone Feeder—Fred. Klinkerman, 
Aurora, Ind., diploma of merit. 

Best Bran Dresser—E. P. Allis & Co., Mil- 
Waukee, 

Best Smooth Roller Mill., Ganz & Co., Buda- 
Pest, Hungary. ‘ 

Best Corrugated and Portable Roller Mills— 
E.P, Allis & Co., Milwaukee. 

Best Bolting Cloth—Dufour & Co., Thal, 
Switzerland, 

Best Middlings Purifier—George T. Smith. 
Purifier, Co, : 


Best Flour Packer—Barnard & Leas, Manu.‘ 


facturing Go,, Moline, Ml. 


Best Buhr Millstones—Simpson & Gault, 
Cincinnati, : : 


, Best Display Milling Machinery—Simpson & 
Gault. 

Best Corn Sheller—Union Iron Works, De- 
Catur, Ill, 

Best-Gomplete Mill Job—Simpson & Gault, 


Tron for Millstones—W,’ H. Dickey, Jackson, 
Mich. 

Best Bolting Chest—Simpson & Gault. 

Best Scourer and. Feeder—J. N, Knox, 
Evansville, Ind, . 

Best Backlash Spring—John Hafner, Pitts- 
burg. ss 

‘Best Millstone Ventilator—Geo. T. Smith, 
Middlings Purifier Co., Jackson, Mich, 

Best Wheat Heater—A. B. Bowman, St, 
Louis, Mo. 

Best Cockle Separator—Cockle Separating 
Company, Milwaukee. 

Best Flour Made in the Exhibition—Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Best Flax Bagging—None. 

Best Cotton Bagging—Bemis Bro. & Co., 
St. Louis. 

Best Hemp Bagging—None. 

Best Jute Bagging—H. & L. Chase, St. 
Louis. 4 

Best Mixed Bagging—H. & L. Chase, St. 
Louis. 


Best Display Satchel-bottomed Flour Bags— |. 


Chatfield & Woods, Cincinnati, Ohio. Hon- 
orable mention of Godfrey & Clark, Pittsburg ; 
Raymond Bag Co., Cincinnati. 

Best Display of Jute Bags—O. W. Biglow 
& Co., New York, 

Best Display of Cotton Bags—Bemis Bro. 
& Co., St. Louis. 

Best Sample Envelope—Marer Mail Packet 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Best Imported Paper Flour Sack—Arkell & 
Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y. A 

Best Cotton Flour Bags—Bemis Bro. & Co, 
St. Louis. 

Best Export Sacks—A, Best Cotton Export 
Bag—Bemis Bro, & Co. B. Best Jute Ex- 
port Bag—C. W. Biglow & Co. 

Regarding the best display of grain, the 
jurors reported as follows: 

CINCINNATI, June 10, 1880. 

We, the undersigned, appointed by the Mil- 
lezs’ National Association to award the pre- 
mium for the best grain and agricultural dis- 
play by any State or railroad company, beg 
leave to report that we have examined the 
several exhibits, and award the first premium 
to the Missouri Millers’ State Association, 
with a very honorable mention of the exhibi- 
tion by the Towa Millers’ State Association. 

J. J. VAN DEN WYNGAERT, 
‘Wm. H, Brewer, 
Jos. KRATOCHWILL, * 
a 
Our Book Department. 


For the convenience of our readers, we have 
made arrangements with publishess so that we 
can furnish any of the following works, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. All remittances 
must be made by post-office money order, draft 
on New York or Chicago, or by registered let- 
ter. For sums of less than $1 postage stamps 
will be.taken. Address all orders to 

E. Harrison Oawker, 
Publisher United States Miller, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


K—The Practical American Millwright and Mil- 

Ma By Davip Oraik, Millwright. Illustrated by 

numerous wood engravings. and two folding plates, 
8yo, $5. 

TENTS.—Part I, Introduction—Chapter I, Me- 
ohana Powers, The Lever, The Inclined Plane, The 
Wedge, The Serew, The Pulley and Cord, The Crank. 
IL, Hy and Balance Whesls, Centrifugal Force ‘and 
Ciroular Motion, Action and Reaction, Friction. III. 
‘Transmission and ‘Transportatior of Motive Power. IV, 
Peculiarities and Properties of Pressure of Water, 
Taking Levels, Fitting Down Sills Under Water, Pres- 
sure of Water, Velocity of Falling Water, Tables of 
Velocity of Water and panties Discharged, Measuring 
& Stream of Water, Table of the pmentity. of Water 
Passing Over a Wier. Part Il. W. heels. V, 
The Undershot. VI. The Ove) . Experi- 
VIE. Central 

argh Wheels, The 
X. 8 w or Flood Wheels, XI, 
Mill-Dams.” Par TT-—Saw Mills. X11, The Baia 
Gate. XIII. The Fuller, Baw. XIV. VY, 
The Oircular Saw-Mill, The Edging Circ: 
Lo) p Haduced ® Tach: nerd Meseure, Part 
" 6 
Overs ine Husk ‘Timbers et 
at indle, 


By Wa. Carter Hucurs. A new edition, In one 

volume, 12mo. 81.50. 

Among the Contents will be found the following: In- 
troduction—Explanation of Technieal Words. Part I. 
On the First Principles of Mechanics.—Table of the 
Surfaces of Contacts without Unguonts—Tables of the 

esults of Faxperiments on Friction, with Unguents, by 
M. Morin—Table of Diameters of First Movers—Talle 
of Diameters and Circumferences of Circles, Areas, and 
Side of Equal Squares—Geometrical Definitions of the 
Circle and its Parts—Centre of Percussion and Oscilla- 
tion. Hydrostatics: Introduction—On the Upward and 
Downward Pressure of Water—Specifio Gravity—Tablo 
of Specific Gravities—Hydrodynamic Power of Water- 
wheels—On the Action and Keaction of Water, as ap- 
plied to Water-wheols—On the Construction of the Corn 
pination Reaction Water-wheel—Table of Velocities of 
Water-wheels per minute, with Heads of from four to 
thirty feet—Table of the Number of Inches of Water 

Tres? to Drive one Run of Stone for Grist or Saw- 
niills on Heads of four to thirty feot—Table showing the 
Required Length of Overshot and Breast.wheela on 
Heads of ton to thirty feet-—Table showing the Volocity 


‘ Water. Part [f.—Practical Milling and Millwright- 

ng. 

PALLETT.—The Miller's, Millwrights and Engineer's 
Guide. By Henny Patuetr. Illustrated. In ono 


vol. 12mo., $3. 


LEFFEL.—The Construction of Mill-Dama: Comprising 
also the building of Race and Reservoir Embank. 
mefits and Head Gates, the measurement of streams, 
gauging of water supply, ote. By James Larva, & 
Co. Illustrated by 58 engravings. 1 yol, 8v0., 82.50. 


LARDNER.—The Steam Engine» For the use of Begin- 
ners. By Dr. Larpner. . Illustrated. 12mo, 75 cents. 


TEMPLETON.—The Practical Examinator on Steam 
and the Steam Engine: With Instructive References 
relative thereto, arranged for the use of Engineers, 
Students, and others. By Wat. TempLeton, Engineer, 
12mo, $1.25, 


BOURNE.—Recent Improvementa in tha Steam Engine : 
In its various applications to Mines, Mills, Steam 
Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. Being a sup- 
plement to the “Catechism of the Steam Engine.” 

y Joun Bourne, C. E. New Edition, With numer- 
ous Illnstrations. l6mo. Cloth, $1.50, 

BYRNE.—Handbook for the Artisan, Mechanic and En- 
gineers Comprising the Grinding and Sharpening of 
Cutting Tools, Abrasive Processes, Lapidary Work, 
Goin and Glass Engraving, Varnishing an i Lacquering, 
Apparatus, Moterials and Processes for Grinding and 
Polishing, ete. By Oiyek Byryx. Illustrated by 
135 wood engravings. Ono vol. 8vo., 85. 


EDWARDS.—A Catechism of the Marina Steam Engine, 
for the use of Engineers, Firemen and Mechanics. A 
Practical Work for Prctical Men. By Emory Hp- 
warps, Mechanical Engineer, Illustrated by 60 en- 
sravings, including examples of the most modern En- 
kines. In one volume, 12ino, $2, 


WATSON,—The Modern Practice of American Machin- 
tats and Engineers: Including the Construction, Ap- 
plication and Use of Drills, Lathe Tools, Cutters for 
‘oring Cylinders and Hollow Work Generally, with 
the most Economical Speed for the samo; the Results 
Verified by Actual Practice at the Lathe, the Vice, 
and on the Floor, Eagetien with Workshop Manage- 
tment, Economy of Manufacture, the Steam Engine, 
Boilers, Gears, Belting, ete., ete.’ By Eanrnt P. War- 
SON, late of the “Scientific American.” Illustrated 
by 86 engravings. In one yolume, 12mo, $2.50, 


LUKIN.—The Young Mechanio, Practical carpentry, 
containing directions for the use of all kinds of tools, 
and for construction of steam engines and mechanical 
models, including the art of turning in wood and 
metal. By Joux Luxix, author of “The Lathe and 
Tts Uses,” eto, Illustrat 12mo, $:.78, 


LUKIN.—Amongst Machines: Embracing descriptions 
of the various mechanical appliances used in the man- 
pieease of wood, metal, and other substances. 12mo, 
$1.75, 


LUKIN.—The Boy Ragin 4: What They Did, and 
How They Did It. With 30 plates, 12mo, $1.75. 


WILSON.—A Treatine on Steam Boilers: Their Strength, 
Construction and Economical Working. By Robert 
Witson.. Illustrated. 12mo, $2.50, 
ContEeNn?Ts.—Chapter I. Introductory. II. Strength 

of Cylinder, Sphere and Flat Surfaces. IIT. roperties 

and Character of Boiler Materials. IV, Riveting. V. 

Welding, VI. Construction of Boilers, VIL. oiler 

Mountings and: Setting. V! Incrustation, IX, 


Wear and Tear. X. Factor of Safety. XI. Testing, 
XIL. Boiler Explosions. XIII. Com| usin of Coal. 
XIV. ‘Smoke i - Heati 


Prevention and ai) » 
Suriace, XVI, Boiler Power. XVIL. 
Collapsing Pressures of Cylinders. a 


ROBINSON.—EFxplosions of Steam Boilers: How the 
are Caused, and How They May be Prevented. By J. 
R. Rouiyson, Steam Engineer. 12mo, $1.25. 
Coxrexrs.—Hxplosions Oaused by Low Water, by 

Over-Pressure, by Defects in Materials, etc.; by Scale 

or Sediment, by Repulsion of the Water; by Over- 

hoating of the water; How Explosions Caused by Low 
Vater, by Over-pressure, by Defective Maters'ls, ete.; 
by Seale and Sediment, by Repulsion of the Water, by 

Overheating of the Water, May be Prevented. 


NYSTROM,—A New Treatise on Elements of Mechanica; 
Establishing Striot Precision in the Meaning of Dy- 
namical Terms: accompanied with an Appendix on 
Duodenal ‘Arithmetic and Metrology. By Joun W. 
Nysrrom, ©, E. Illustrated, 8vo, 84. 


MOLESWORTH.—Pocket-Book of Useful Formule and 
Memoranda for Owit and Mechanical Hngincers, By 
Guitvorp L, MoLksworta, Member of the Institu- 
top é Civil Bogingers,. Chiet Basident Hgincer of 
the Ceylon ilway. econ: merican, from ie 
Tenth London Euition. In one volume, full, bowed 
in pocket-book form, $2. 


ROPP’S COMMERCIAL CALCUCATOR: Containing 
many convenient and valuable Tables, showing. the 
Wheat, Cern, Rye, Oats, Barley, ttle, 
Coal, erchandise; the simple 
compound fnterest at 6, 7, 8 and 10 per cent. ; 
Measurement of Boardss Scantli; 88, Timber, Saw 
Logs, Cisterns, Tanks, Granaries, rn-Criba, Wagon- 
Beds, Time Table, Wages Table, eto,, etc. ete.; also 
entirely New and Practical Method of Rapid Caloala- 
Ae By Onristian Rorr, Jr Pocket-book form, 
cloth, #1, = . 


MoLEAN.—The Miller's Text-Book. By. Jaung.Mo- 
ae of Glasgow, Scotland. Price, postpaid, 60 
cen! 


Any other books, either domestic a fo: 
that our readers desire, we shall 
[noose to Toi ani - ih to Agi ihe 
lo ra yi 
United Sta ih uel 


Bursting au 


Lumber, 


Cements for the Shop. 


Iron Cement for Closing the Joints of Tron 
Pipes, —Take of coarsely powdered iron bor- 
ings, five pounds; powdered sal-ammoniao, 
two ounces; sulphur, one ounce; and water 
sufficient to moisten it. This composition 
hardens rapidly; but if timo oan be allowed it 
sets more firmly without the sulphur. It must 
be used as soon as mixed and rammed tightly 
into the joint. 

2. Take sal-ammoniac, two ounces; sublimed 
sulphur, one ounce; cast iron filings or fine 
turnings, one pound. Mix in a mortar and 
keep the powder dry. When it-is to be used, 
mix it with twonty times its weight of clean 
iron turnings or filings, and grind the whole 
in a mortar; then wet it with water until it be- 
comes of convenient consistence, when it is to 
be applied to the joint. After atime it be- 
comes as hard and strong as any part of the 
metal, 


Cement for Uniting Leather and Metal.— 
Wash the metal with hot gelatine; steep the 
leather in an infusion of nutgalls (hot) and 
bring the two together. 

Cement for Leather Belting. —One who has 
tried everything says that after an experience 
of 15 years he has found nothing to equal the 
following: Common glue and isinglass, equal 
parts, soaked for ten hours in just enough 
water to cover them. Bring gradually to a 
boiling heat and add pure tannin until the 
whole becomes ropy or appears like the white 
of an egg. Buff off the surfaces to be joined, 
apply this coment warm and clamp firmly. 

Steam-Boiler Cement, — Mix two parts of 
finely powdered litharge with one part of very 
fine sand, and one part of quicklime which 
has been allowed to slake spontaneously by 
exposure to the air. This mixture may be 
kept for any length of time without injuring. 
In using it a portion is mixed into paste with 
linseed oil, or, still better, boiled linseed oil. 
In this state it must be quickly applied, as it 
soon becomes hard. ’ 

Turner Cement.— Melt one pound of resin 
in a pan over the fire, and, when melted, add 
one-quarter of a pound of pitch. While these 
are boiling, add brick-dust until by dropping 
& little on a cold stone, you think it hard 
enough. In winter it may be necessary to add 
a little tallow. By means of this cement a 
piece of wood may be fastened to the chuck, 
which will hold when cool; and when the 
work is finished it may be removed by a 
smart stroke with the tool. Any traces of the 
cement may be removed from the work by 
means of benzine. 

Wollaston's White Cement for Large Objects. 
— Beeswax, one ounce; resin, four ounces; 
powdered plaster-of-paris, five ounces. Melt 
together. To use, warm the edges of the 8peci- 
men and use the cement warm. 

Gutta-Percha Cement. —This highly recom- 
mended cement is made by melting together 
in an iron pan, two parts common pitch and 
one part gutta-percha, stirring them well to- 
gether until thoroughly incorporated, and then, 
pouring the liquid into cold water. When 
cold it is black, solid and elastic; but it soft- 
ens with heat, aud at 100 Fah. isa thin fluid, 
Tt may be used as a soft paste, or in the liquid 
state, and answers an excellent purpose in 
cementing metal, glass, porcelain, ivory, ete. 
It may be used instead of putty for glazing 


windows. 
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Rutz for finding the weight necessary to put 
on a shaft valve lever, when the area of valve, 
pressure, etc., are known: Multiply the area 
of the valve by the pressure in pounds per 
square inch; multiply this product by the dis- 
tance of the valve from the fulcrum; multiply 
the weight of the lever by one-half its léngth; 
then multiply the weight of the valve and 
stem by their distance from the fuleram; add 
these last two products er, subtract 
their sum from the first product, and divide 
the remainder by the Jength of the lever, the 
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Mr. Wm. Dunham, Jr., son of the editor 
and proprietor of the London Miller, paid us 
a visit recently, Mr. Dunham is well pleased 
with his trip, and shows an appreciative spirit 
of all which he is called on to investigate. 
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Influence of Cut-offs on Engines, 


The following report of M. Keller, on a 
memoir presented by M. Hallauer on .“‘ Steam 
Engines,” has been translated for us from the 
Bulletin dela Societe Industrielle de Mulhouse, 
by 8. H. Wheeler, of this city: 

The work of M. Hallauer, of which I have 
the honor te present you a summary, is, as its 
title indicates, a study on the economical influ- 
ence of the degree of cut-off in various types 
of steam engines. It tends also to support, 
on very numerous analyses, the conclusion of 
the last memoir of the author, that is to say, 
the equality, in point of working expehse, of 
Woolf engines and single cylinder engines, 
the advantage being rather on the side of the 
latter. 

It is divided into three parts: The first com- 
prising the researches relative to double cylin- 
der engines; the second, those concerning 
single cylinder engines; finally, the third, 
summing up and comparing the results ob- 
tained, 

We will follow M. Hallauer successively in 
the study which employs us, and we will take 
the order adopted by him; that is to say, that 
after having studied the double cylinder en- 
gines, we will examine those with a single 
cylinder, summarizing for each type, and 
drawing conclusions then on the whole busi- 
ness. 
FIRST PART—DOUBLE CYLINDER 

CALLED WOOLF ENGINES. ; 

M. Hallauer cites at first all that has been 
said on the advantage of engines of this sys- 
tem, and, after discussion, comes to the con- 
clusion that the only prime consideration truly 
serious and incontrovertible, which militates 
in its fayor, is this: That the difference of 
the stresses from the commencement to the 
end of the stroke is not so great as in the 
other types, and that, in consequence ef this 
better distribution, the working of the engine 
is much more easy. As to the useful effect of 
a two-cylinder engine, the brake trials exe- 
cuted under the auspices of your committee 
on mechanics, haye shown that the Woolf 
engines absorbed more power for themselves 
than the single cylinder engines, which was 
otherwise easily foresden. 

Passing then to tlie examination of the in- 
fluence of a cut-off in the small cylinder, M. 
Hallauegr commences by examing the results 
obtained: 

ist. In a series of trials executed by him- 
self in 1877, on a vertical, beam, Woolf engine, 
situated at Munster, and coming from the 
workshops of the Societe Alsacienne de Con- 
structions Mecaniques, 

2d. In the trials made in 1876, under the 
auspices of your committee on mechanics, on 
a horizontal Woolf engine from the same build- 
ers, report of the trials haying appeared in the 
Bulletin of July-August, 1877. 

8d, In those made in February 1877, by the 
Association Alsacienne des Proprietaries d’Ap- 
pariels 4 Vapeur, on an engine at Malmer- 
spach, furnished by the same builders, but 
fitted with a variable cut-off in the small cyl- 
inder, actuated by the governor and put on by 
the Societe des Ateliers de Constructions Me- 
caniques de Bitschwiller-Thann. 

4th. In the trials made at Saint Remy by M. 
Queru, and at Rouen by the Association Ner- 
mande des Proprietaries d’Appariels 4 Vapeur, 
on two vertical, beam, Woolf engines from the 
workshops of Messrs. Thomas & Powel, of 
Rouen. e 

Having eliminated the trials in which the 
verification was not sufficiently exact, M. Hal- 
lauer] determined the consumption of dry sat- 
urated steam per hour, per absolute horse 
power, per indicated horse pewer, and per 
effective horse power, per hour, basing hig cal- 
culations on the sum of the calories of heat 
supplied to the cylinder by the steam and 
water leaving the boiler; in other terms, by 
substituting for the entrained water the quan- 
tity of steam which the same number of cal- 
ories of heat would have furnished to the cyl- 
inder as this water has taken there, and tak- 
ing account also of the calories left in the 
steam jacket by the steam which is condensed 
there, He passes then to the analysis of each 
trial, and determines the quantity of steam 
and suspended water at the end of the admis- 
sion and at the end of the stroke, the varia- 
tions of the internal heat, and finally, the 
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If you are not already a subscriber to the 
Unitep Stares MILLER, send one dollar at 
once and begin with our May number, which 
commences the fifth volume. 
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J. T. Grano, Berger's Store, Va., is putting 
in two 16-inch Barnham turbine wheels and 
new fit gearing, furnished by the Christiana 
Machine Company, Christiana, Pa, 


cooling effect Re in the condenser, This 
cooling effect is verified by two different meth- 
ods already explained several times by M. 
Hallauer in your Bulletins. 

I ought to pause here a moment to say a few 
words, on the ‘verification‘of the trials. 

M. Hallauer’s very elegant method of inves- 
tigation has already been given in his last 
work; but I believe that it is not useless to 
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repeat it here, in order the better to appreciate 
its importance, 

When it is desired to take account of the 
quantity of steam expended during a given 
time by a@ steam engine, the quantity of water 
fed to the boiler is measured. This quantity 
of water, increased or diminished by a weight 
easily calculated, according as the water level 
in the boiler is liigher or lower after the trial 
than before, gives the quantity of steam 


used, A method given by M. G. A. Hirn, and 
published several times in your Bulletin, sut- 


cylinder. The absolute work is then the term 
of comparison, to employ from a theoretica) 
point of view, in comparing between them. 
selyes engines of different types, or working 
under different conditions; but the effective 
work will always be the term of comparison 
from an industrial point of view. 

This stated, I summarize in the following 
table the results of the verification and Analyses 
of M. Hallauer, and I arrive with him to the 
following deductions. (See table I.) 
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by the external radiation, and by the heat ab- 
sorbed in the work, ought to be equal to the 
number of calories absorbed by the water of 
condensation, which is obtained in gauging the 
water leaving the condenser and measuring its 
final and initial temperature. The method of 
performing this has been several times de- 
scribed. The difference between the number 
of calories supplied to the engine diminished 
by that of the calories absorbed in the work 
and the external radiation, and that of the 
calories found in the condenser, divided by the 
total number of culories, will give the per- 
centage of error that will have been made. 

One word, also, apropos of the work in ab- 
solute horse power, which has not always been 
easily understood, 

The excellent works of M. Hirn have shown 
the enormous influence of the internal surface 
upon the manner in which the steam behaves 
inside the cylinder. 

When two engines of different types or dif- 
ferent dimensions are compared, or otherwise 
the work furnished by the same engine under 
conditions of varying work, it is the influence 
of the internal surface, which must be deter- 
mined in order to make calculation, for each 
trial, of the manner in which the steam is 
utilized. 

Now, whatever may be the construction of 
the condenser, this influence of the internal 
surface varies but little, while the vacuum, and 
consequently the indicated work, may vary 
within wide limits, The varyiabe vacuum, en- 
tering into the calculation if the engines are 
compared according to their indicated power, 
will tend to falsify the results, It is, therefore, 
compulsory to suppose that the engines which 
are being compared are provided with ideal con- 
densers, furnishing a perfect vacuum behind 
the piston, and to compare the engines with 
reference to the work furnished with this per- 
fect vacuum. It is this work which constitutes 
the absolute work of the engine, and itis the 


consumption for this absolute work’ which 
makes it possible to compare among them- 
selyes different engines or those operating 
under conditions of varying work. ‘ 

It is well understood besides that, from a 
practigal and industrial point of view, the bet- 
ter the condenser the better will also be the 
results, This is an affair of the constructor, 
and has but little influence on the manner in 
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The trials made on the Munster engine, for 
which the variation of the work is obtained by 
means of a throttling by the regulating valve, 
give, as the difference of consumption per 
hour per absolute horse power, for the ex- 
tremes of work’ 8 per cent, which represents 
the influence of the throttling. 

In passing to the consumption per hour per 
effective horse power, the economy is much 
more considerable and increases to 20 per cent 
which arrises from the increasing influence of 
the counter-pressure, as the work furnished 
diminishes, and of the co-efficient of friction, 
which increases under the same circumstances. 

M. Hallauer was led to conclude in his pre- 
vious work that the most simple method of 
regulating consisted in a cut-off variable by 
hand and a governor operating on a valve, the 
regulation by hand te be employed for consid- 
erable variations, the valve serving to main- 
tain the regular speed despite the small per- 
turbations in the quantity of the work required 
at each instant. 

The author of the work oxplains also, by 
simple considerations based always on the in- 
fluence of the cylinder walls, different appar- 
ent anomalies, which seem to result from the 
trials. I will not enter into those details which 
will necessitate giving again the whole work; 
all prove that the practical theory indicated 
by M. Hirn, and which M. Hallauer applies 
here, suflices to explain all the phenomens 
which take place in the interior of the cylin- 
ders, After having studied the condensation 
and the evaporations in the interior ef the 
small and the large cylinders, M. Hallauer 
comes to the following important conclusions, 
which I collect under a little different form 
from that adopted by him: 

1. Having given a boiler working at 5 5 of 
pressure (78.22 pounds per square inch), for 
example, and a Woolf engine capable of fur 
nishing at this pressure a maximum force of 
A horse power, there is a possibility of obtain: 
ing, industrially, at least 10 per cent of econ- 
omy in cutting off in the small cylinder in 
place of throttling the steam, when on account 
of circumstances the engine ought to furnish 
only half of the work of A horse power, The 
economy will diminish as the work approaches: 
to A. ’ x en 
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9, The engine working in the neighborhood 
of its maximum power, its power can be varied 
40 per cent by the withdrawing produced by 
the valve without any noticeable change inthe 
economical regime. 

The importance.of these conclusions is seen 
at once. In point of fact, there are few 
Woolf engines working at their maximum 
power. Besides some builders of our vicinity 
when they furnish an engine, rate it at least 
one-half less power than it really is. 

Thus an engine sold for 100-horse power 
can ordinarily furnish 200 without being at its 
maximum; this style of working presents 
gome practical advantages, but it is neverthe- 
less true that when this engine makes only 
100-horse power, regulated by throttling, it 
consumes 10 per cent, more than it would 
have consumed if this work of 100-horse 
power had been obtained by admitting at full 
pressure and cutting off in the small cylinder. 

I am not, however, altogether of the same 
opinion as M, Hallauer when he prefers a cut- 
off variable by hand; I believe that from a 
practical point of view a cut-off variable by 
the governor works better, for it insures 
against any neglect of the engineer, who can 
not nearly so well give the cut-off called for at 
the moment as when it is left to its own free 
will; besides we have almost always observed 
that the cut-offs variable by the governor give 
a steadier speed than those regulated by the 
yalye, 

SECOND PART—INELUENCE OF THE CUT-OFF 
IN SINGLE CYLINDER ENGINES. 

M. Hallater proceeds for these engines as 
he has done for those of two cylinders; he 
first verifies the trials on which he depends, 
then he analyzes them. 

The documents serving in this examination 
give the following experiences; 

1. Those executed under the auspices of 
your mechanical committee in April and May, 
1878, on a Corliss engine constructed by 
Messrs. Berger, Andre & Oo., of Thann, 

2. Those enterprises in 1878 and 1875 by 
Messrs. Hallauer, Groseteste and Dwelshau- 
vers-Dery, under the direction of M. G. & A, 
Hirn, and executed on an experimental engine, 
unjacketed and working with superheated 
steam, or with saturated steam, We proup 
the results of the verifications and of the 
analyses in table II, 

Examinations of these results show: 

1. That for the Corliss engine with steam 
jacket there is a theoretical economy (per abso- 
lute horse-power) of 1.6 per cent. in passing 
from } to 1-11 cut-off, but that industrially 
this economy disappears and changes its sign, 
and there is a practical advantage (per effective 
horse-power) of 4} per cent. by working with 
a cut-off of 4 in place of a cut-off of 1-11. 

2. That for the unjacketed engine without 
super-heat. the economy furnished by the cut- 
off is much more considerable, since on the 
Hirn engine working with saturated steam 
there is a theoretical economy of 7.4 per cent. 
at 1-7 instead of } cut-off, and that industri- 
ally this economy still remains at 4 per cent. 

8. In taking account of the difference of 
the super-heat of the trials I and II (196° 
and 281°—884° F, and 447° F.) it is no- 
ticed that,this in: ce of the. cut-off in the 
unjacketed engi: ains with super-heated 
steam what it waemWith saturated steam, 

Trial II. with super-heat proves still more 
the great economy of the cut-off in these cir- 
cumstances, when certain limits are passed, 
since between one-half admission and one- 
seventh there is 15 per cent of economy, 
which wotld have been still more considerable 
it during trial I. the work had been done with 
the same super-heat as during trial III. 


4th, In the Hirn engine the trials with 
saturated steam give at the end of the stroke 
the same weights ef water, .0940 and .0927, 
in the cylinder, and the cooling effects by the 
condenser are also the same, 87.53¢ and 
87.02c; therefore, unjacketed, the same 
weights of water give the same values of Re. 
For the Corliss engine, on the contrary, with 
different weights of water, .0298 and .0898 at 
the end of the stroke give the same Values for 
the cooling by the condenser, 11.21¢ and 
11.15¢, a result which comes from the steam 
jacket, For the trials II. and II. with super- 
heat, the weights of water at the end of 
the stroke are .0867 and .0878, and the cool- 
ing by the condenser 16.61¢ and 20.84¢, a dif- 
terence which must be attributed to the super- 
heat, for in the same conditions the saturated 
stéam gives equal cooling effects by the con- 
denser for the weights of water evaporated at 
the end of the stroke. Which shows that the 
Super-heat works differently, from the steam 
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values of the Raat effect ty the condenser 
which result from differences of cut-off, ac- 
cording as we work with or without jacket, 
with or without super-heat, M. Hallauer is 
also convinced of the different mode of action 
of the jacket and super-heat. 

The jacket works, more actively than super- 
heat and in the same sense, during the period 
of expansion, but becomes disadvantageous 
during the condensation; for then, supplying 
heat to the water which covers the interior 
walls of the cylinder, it augments the cooling 
effect of the condenser, which is not produced 
by super-heat, and which renders the latter 
more economical in the majority of cases. 
Examining, then, the theoretical economy, in 
comparing the consumptions per hour per ab- 
solute horse power and the industrial econo 
my, in comparing them per hour per effective 
horse power, the author comes to the conclu- 
sion with M. Zeuner that high grades of ex- 
parfsion are economical from a theoretical 
point of view, and with M. Hirn, that it is in- 
versely from an industrial point of view. 

Thus, the conclusions of these two’savants 
which seem to contradict, are found to agree 
in taking into account the different considera- 
tions which haye guided each of them; the 
one, M. Zeuner, having made the general 
study of steam engines, in arguing from un- 
realizable considerations (impermeability to 
heat of the cylinder walls); the other, M. Hirn, 
on the contrary, having studied them from an 
industrial point of view, in taking account of 
the permeability of the cylinder walls to heat 
and of the work absorbed by friction. 

THIRD PART—COMPARISON OF THE DIFFERENT 
TYPES OF ENGINES STUDIED, 

The conclusion of M. Hallauer’s work com- 
prehends the comparison of two cylinder en- 
gines and single cylinder engines, in reckon- 
ing always from thanalysis of the trials which 
have served for the two first parts of the 
work. He reiterates at the beginning what he 
understands by absolute, indicated and effec. 
tive horse power. 

The absolute power is the work which the 
engine would have given with an ideal con- 
denser making a perfect vacuum behind the 
piston. (It is the theoretical work.) 

The indicated work is that furnished directly 
by the steam on the pistons; it takes account 
of the infiuence of the back pressure. (It is 
the power calculated from the diagram drawn 
by the indicator.) 

The effective power is ly the work in- 
dustrially available; it takes account of the 
influence of the back pressure and the friction 
of the various organs of the engine itself. 

This premisedj’there are two trials verified, 
the one made on a Corliss engine, } cut-off; 
the other on an engine at Malmerspach, 1-13 
cut-off, the figures of which are as nearly 
alike as possible. 

Corliss Engine. 
Water contained at the 
25.% 


ond of admission....... 
Water contained at the 
18.5% 
1.83 calories 


Woolf Engine. 
23.7% 


‘end of expansion 11.9% 


Difference of initial : 
final heat.. 1,24 calories 
Cooling effect ot the . 

oylinder,... Ii 8.3 8, ff 

The comparison of. these two trials lead to 
some yery interesting conclusions. 

A phenomenon to be immediately noticed 
for the Woolf engine serves to destroy that 
false idea held till now, that in the two cylin- 
der engines the refrigerating influence of the 
condenser is reduced one-half. 

Indeed, in the small cylinder, the half-stroke 
cut-off gives rise to an evaporation of 10.6 per 
cent of the weight of water contained at the 
end of the admission, and the internal heat 
increased much more rapidly than in the Cor- 
liss engine. Then the mixture of steam and 
water passes to the large cylinder with 18.1 
per cent of water, and in place of the evapor- 
ation continuing in this cylinder, there is, on 
the contrary, condensation,despite the influ- 
ence of the jacket, since at the end of the 
stroke we find 4.8 per cent more water separ- 
ated than at the end of the stroke of the small 
piston. This points to a great condensation 
at the moment of the entrance of the steam 
into the large cylinder, a condensation which 
is so powerful that, in spite of the effects of 
the jacket, afl the steam that is condensed in 
the large cylinder in excess ofthat which was 
already in the small, cannot be evaporated. 

Tn the Corliss engine, on the contrary, evap- 
oration is continued te the end of the expan- 
sion. It is easily seen, therefore, that the in- 
fluence of the large cylinder, in case of an ex- 
pansion commenced in the small one, does not 
tend always to reduce the losses of heat, but 
that “on the contrary, it can sometimes aug- 
ment them, which contradicts es which was 
until now admitted. 

‘The consumptions hel dee saturated 
per hour 


team, 


os POSSE 


theoretical economy realized by either fwedgins 
If we take the consumption of the Corliss at 
what it would have been with 1-18th cut-off, 
which is that of the Woolf engine for the 
trials which we are comparing, we find that 
the theoretical economy is 4 per cent in favor 
of the Woolf engine; but the influence of the 
counter pressure, and still more that of the 
friction, reduces this economy as soon as we 
pass into the industrial domain, it then 
changes sign, and we find that thepractical 
economy becomes 8.7 per cent in fayor of the 
Corliss, h 

Comparing the horizontal Woolf engine 
witn the Corliss, in taking account of the ab- 
sence of compression in the former, M, Hall- 
auer still found a theoretical economy of 4 per 
cent for the Woolf engine. But this econnmy 
also disappearetl in practice, and then again, 
the Corliss engine became industrially 
superior by 9.5 per cent to the horizontal 
Woolf engine; nevertheless in taking account 
of the construction of this latter, the differ- 
ence fell to 2 per cent, and then the horizontal 
Woolf engine consumed only 8,8 kilos of dry 
saturated steam per hour per effective horse 
power, which would be the minimum to which 
we could attain by a careful construction of 
the condenser and a greater compression. In 
concluding, M. Hallauer collects in a table II., 
the consumptions of steam per hour, per abso- 
lute, indicated and effective horse power, 
adding the consumptions of coal per effective 
horse power per hour, in supposing that a 
kilogramme of coal evaporates 8 kilos of 
water. 

This table shows, that the various double 
cylinder types studied, consumed from 9 1 to 
9k 5 of steam per hour per effective horse pow- 
er; the Corliss engine with 4 cut-off consum- 
ing only 8« 6, whilst the Hirn engine with su- 
perheated steam has only 8 kilos of consump- 
tion with 1-7 cut-off. Recapitulating the work 
of M. Hallauer, which is one of those labori- 
ous and conscientious studies, to which he 
has for a long time habituated our society, is 
very remarkable in its conclusions and tends 
to proye once more the impossibility of stat- 
ing anything about steam engines with the 
precision of fact, if one does not support him- 
self on verified trials of existing engines. 

We have been obliged in this epitome, to 
neglect many interesting things and to seek 
principally to set forth the various conclusions 
of M. Hallauer; but everybody engaged with 
steam engines will certainly find in his work 
exceedingly useful material, which can serve 
in many circumstances. We ought then, with 
the utmost good will, to thank, M, Hallauer for 
all these studies which make enormous de- 
mands upon time, patience and reflection; all 
which he has certainly not spared in his last 
memoir, You know besides, that he is clad 
in truth, as you have been able to judge by 
the numerous works which he has already 
presented to our society; of which this last, 
gives, in some degree, the most interesting 
practical cenclusions.—Mining and Scientific 
Press, San Francisco. 

or 

IN some reminiscences of Granite Falls, the 
Minnesota Farmer gives the following inter- 
esting sketch: ‘In 1878 the Stoddard & Lib- 
bey flouring mill was built by a gentleman named 
Fuller. The recent completion of the mill of 
J. W. Hixon & Bro.,'gives us three mills with- 
in a very short distance of the business por- 
tion of the town. A magnificent elevator, with 
a capacity for storing 226,000 bushels of wheat, 
has recently been completed, and is the prop- 
erty of B. F. Pillsbury. The excellent water 
power of the Minnesota river st this point, in- 
oluding that of the Minneseta Falls, consists 
of a succession of rapids, ten in number, ex- 
tending along the river at a distance of from 
eighty rods to a mile apart. The rapids vary 
in fall from five to fourteen feet, the total fall 
being between sixty-five and seventy feet. Ex- 
perienced engineers who have taken a level of 
the river here, give it as their opinion that 
there is a power in the various falls equal to 
12,600-horse power, or sufficient to run one 
hundred and twenty-five run of wheat burrs 
and other small machinery that may be used, 
such as planing mills, founderies, etc. The 
lower power owned by Werden & Austin, with 
twelve feet head, runs five run ef wheat burrs. 
The central power is owned principally by W. 
W. Pinney, and is partially improved. It runs 
a first-class six-run merchant mill, fully equip- 
ped, with patent process, chilled crushers, 
etc. The first of the upper powers, being 
above town, is improved, and a two-run grist 
mill is operated by Stoddard & Oo. The 
power is sufficiently improved to give ten feet 
head, The last of the%beries is improved, and 
is used to operate the machinery ef a foundry 


| but much yet remains in the future. 


operated by Hixon Bres. Other powers are 
to be improved shortly, and at no distant day 
the mills at Granite Falls will have sufficient 
capacity to grind all the wheat that will be 
raised within a radius of twenty-five miles.” 
= 


The Ultimate Applications of Steel. 


Tho more the subject of the manufacture 
and uses of steel is inquired into, the mores 
does it seem incapable of exhaustion, Great 
things have been accomplished in the past, 
The 
manufacture of steel is far from finality. 
Even now some of the leading steel works in 
France are essaying the production of ingots 
of 10Q tons weight. Steel, indeed, may be 
compared, in reference tg its multifarious 
uses, with the elephant’s trunk, the adaptabil- 
ity of which enables it with equal ease to pick 
up @ needle or to.pullupatree. High au- 
thorities haye expressed the opinion that steel 
will have the future nearly altogether to itself, 
displacing copper for fire-boxes, etc., silver 
for articles of ornament, and lead for purposes 
of softness, as much as it is superseding iron 
in respect of utility, economy and endurance, 
And as it is difficult to set bounds to the ulti- 
mate applications of steel, so it is impossible 
to limit the means of its production, Recent 
metallurgical progress has indefinitely in- 
creased the resources available for the latter 
purpose. Science has at last found a method 
of ridding of their deleterious contents the 
ores of iron heretofore unsuited for the manu- 
facture of steel, and henceforth, if metallur- 
gists of experience are not greatly deceiving 
themselves, the cheapest and most plentiful 
ores will, by one of the greatest chemical 
triumphs of the age, be raised to the same 
rank as the richer, and ¢omparatively limited 
ores that have alone been deemed fit for the 
steel manufacture until now. The horizon of 
the future, therefore, is not bounded by any 
limitation of the supplies of raw material. 
Nor is it any more likely to be measured by 
the uses of steel, for théy are multiplying 
every day, and as the manufacture is cheapen- 
ed and improved, so will the applications con- 
tinue to increase. In the track of this move- 
ment many changes must follow, and have 
even already occurred, of which we have been 
able to take but scant cognizance. The hard 
and irksome work of the puddler has been 
superseded by less arduous and, in the main, 
by less skilled labor. One of our greatest 
authorities has calculated that to convert fluid 
cast iron into steel, the labor required is only 
about one-third of that required to convert 
pig metal into wrought iron, while the fuel 
consumed is only about one-fourth of that 
formerly used. The economy of coal is, there- 
fore, another imporant corollary of the advance 
of steel, and this economy, great though itbe 
in the aggregate, is trifling in comparison with 
that accomplished through the greater strength 
and endurance of that which we are fully jus- 
tified in describing as the metal of the future. 
—J. S. Jeans, Secretary of Iron and Steel 
Institute. 

rr 

SELEcTING TooL STEEL.—Hardness, tena- 
city, facility of working under the hammer, 
and of receiving temper, are requisites of 
good tool steel. The presence or absence of 
soyne of these qualities cannot be ascertained 
except by actual experiment; yet good judg- 
ment will enable a man to ascertain, with an 
approach to accuracy, the quality of steel 
without subjecting it to the action of fire and 
water and the hammer. Pure iron contains 
no carbon, but tool steel contains from 1 per 
cent, to 2 per cent. So small is this amount, 
that it is not surprising that it requires judg- 
ment and experience to select steel in the bar. 
One of the tests is to apply a drop of nitric 
acid to the surface of afresh fracture, It 
will leave a black stain on good steel, but not 
on iron or lew steel. Another test is to ob- 
serve the color and texture of a freshly made 
fracture. This should present a fine grain, 
with a dull silvery luster, and of uniform color. 
Poor steel may show a close grain, but 
it will bé mottled in color, But the only sure 
test is in working the steel. Draw the end of 
the bar, heated to a cherry red, under the 
hammer, to a fine point. If it will admit of 
being so pointed, that is a good indication. 
Plunge it into the hardening bath while hot; 
and, when chilled, give it a few gentle blows 
with the hammer. If it is tough and does not 
fly, but requires some hammering and bend- 
ing back and forth to break it, that is another 
good indication. If the fracture shows a fine, 
eyen, lively grain, the test is complete, and 
the workman may be satisfied. One of the 


best of tests is to make and temper a cold 
chisel from the ber, If it stands well the 
chipping on @ casting, the steel will make 
good tyrning/tools, But, after all, the good 
judgment6t the experienced forger is worth 
more 
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Subscribe for the U. S. MILLER; $1 ptyae 
_—_———— LL 
WE have received a copy of the Matne Min- 
ing Journal, published at Bangor, Me. It is 
of value to all interested in mining matters. 
a 
WE call the attention of our readers to the 
new advertisement of the Welch Wheat Heater, 
manufactured by Albert B. Bowman, of 708 
Market street, St. Louis, Mo. Write to him 
for particulars, 
Se 
Mr. W. N. Durant took a premium for his 
electric flour tally, and has. received a great 
deal of praise for his inventive skill, It seems 
to be only a question of time when the elec- 
tric tally will be introduced into every mill, 
_—_—— LL 
THANKS to Messrs. John T, Noye & Sons, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., for a copy of their hand- 
some new catalogue, Millers should have a 
copy of it for reference. Sent free on appli- 
cation by millers, 
> 
THE new Neenah, Wis., roller system is said 
to be a great success, As yet Wut few particu- 
lars have been learned by inquisitive outsiders, 
but those who have been permitted to inspect 
it tell of wonderful results, 
oe 
THE Cockle Separator Manufacturing Co., 
of Milwaukee, have added another medal to 
their collection at the late Millers’ Exhibition 
in Cincinnati. There are few machines so 
well known and so universally endorsed as 
their cockle machines. 
oe or 
We will send a copy of the MILLERS’ Text 
Book, by J. M’LEAy, of Glasgow, Scotland, 
and the UNITED Starrs MILLER, for one year, 
to any address in the United States or Canada, 
for $1.25. Priceof Text Book alone, 60 cents. 
Send cash or stamps. 
ED Se ee 
We respectfully request our readers when they 
write to persons or firms advertising in this 
paper, to mention that their advertisement was 
seen in the UNITED STATES MILLER, * Vou will 
thereby oblige not only this paper, but the ad- 
vertisers, 
SSE See ee 
Tue Millers’ National Association has on 
hand a balance in cash of $1,689.89, and a 
membership larger than ever, and the assegs- 
ments will undoubtedly be small for years to 
come. Fair sailing in the future will be the 
regular order with now and then, perhaps, an 
occasional squall of litigation, 
eee 
THE recent Millers’ Inter-national Exhibi- 
tion has in many respects been a grand success. 
It turned out much grander and better than its 
friends could reasonably hope for, The prin- 
cipal fault found is with the awards, It may 
be true that some of these were made too 
hurriedly, but the difficulty of keeping the 
committees together at times was very great. 
The weather was oppressive, and members of 
committees were of course anxious to finish 
up business and get home, Take. it all in all, 
for a first Exhibition its character is highly to 


be commended, and the experience gained 
next Exhibition. The officers one and all are 
deserving of great praise for their arduous 
_—_— hh 
THE following communication has been re- 
MILLERS’ NavionaL ASSOCIATON, 
SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 

Dear Sirs:—At a meeting of Executive 
Committee of the Millers’ National Associa. 
nati, the following resolution was unanimous- 
ly adopted; ‘ 
membership of this Association to parts of 
the country where State Associations do not 
members of the National Association; 

Resolved, 'That after this date new members 


will prove of untold yalue to managers of the 
labors. 
ceived: 
MILWAUKER, July 6, 1880, } 

tion, held during the Convention at Cincin- 

WHEREAS, It is desirable to extend the 
exist, or where State Associations are not 
be admitted from such States direot to the 


Ag ye 


National Association on* payment of five dol- 
lars per run of buhrs as initiation fee, and 
taxable thereafter with such new assessments 
a8 shall be leyied on all members. 

The assessments are made upon all buhrs 
operating on wheat, middlings or bran. 

In pursuance of the above resolution I Te- 
spectfully invite you to join with us in pro- 
moting the objects of the organization, which 
are declared by the Constitution to be “The 
Mutual Protection and Benefit of its Mem. 
bers.” 

As an illustration of the power of the or- 
ganization and its benefit to the milling in- 
terest I need only refer you to its hitsory dur. 
ing the past three years, during which time it 
has collected and expended for the common 
interest upwards of $190,000, fought two of’ 
the most prominent and thoroughly organized 
patent rings successfully through the lower 
courts, and compromised on another claim, 
believed to be just, for one-tenth the original 
demand; while its benefit to the milling inter- 
est in the way of social intercourse, discus- 
sion of improved rd ed and machinery, and 
its influence on legis ation, transportation and 
commerce can hardly be estimated. 

As the time for accepting mémbers at this 
extremely low rate is limited, you will consult 
your own interests largely by filling out and 
returning the enclosed postal card at once. 
Respectfully, 8. H. Seamans, Sec. 


N. B.—The aboye rate does not apply to 
millers in States where there is.a State organ- 


ization. : 
a ae 


The Smith Purifier Ahead, 

The course pursued by the Geo. T. Smith 
Purifier Company at the Millers’ International 
Exhibition offers an example worthy of com- 
mendation and imitation, Among the first to 
Secure space, they were early on the ground 
with their machines, and the opening day 
found them with by far the most comfortable 
and attractive quarters on the second floor of 
Power Hall, and with belts on their pulleys 
ready for the starting of the big engines. On 
every day from May 31 to this, the date of our 
last issue, they haye been forward in every 
good word and deed for the advancement and 
profit of the great Exhibition. Meeting with 
much that they might have complained of, in 
no single case have they uttered a word of 
protest or spoken of the officers of the Exhi- 
bition, its management or result in other than 
the kindest and most encouraging terms, 
They have paid no attention to the empty 
vaporings of self-proclaimed rivals; have not 
even dignified by their notice the aggravating 
and unjustifiable attacks which have been 
made tpon them, but have treated all alike 
with an even and unaffected courtesy, ° 

Too generous to point out the defects and 
publish the failures of other purifiers, they 
have still not neglected to zealously urge the 
advantages of their own machine. 

Secure in a trade larger than that of all 
other manufacturers of purifiers combined, 
they have been as careful and paintaking with 
the smallest prospective purchaser as if they 
had yet to sell their first machines. 

Aside from the unrivalled excellence of their 
machine, the wonderful success of the Geo, T. 
Smith Purifier Company is an open secret, 
which we trust has been learned and will be 
practiced by many other exhibitors in the fu- 
ture. The prizes won by this firm are amongst 
the highest offered to the competition of exhi- 
bitors, They secure the first premium on Mid- 
dlings Purifiers; first premium for Millstone 
Exhaust; first premium for Dust Rooms, and 
last, best, and by far the highest of all, the 
greatest of all, the great Lockwood Medal, 
awarded under the following rule; 

“This gold medal shall be awarded by a 
committee of three (8) disinterested and com. 
petent jurors (to be appointed by the Board of 
Commissioners of the Millers’ International 
Exhibition) to the machine or improvement in 
machines of great merit invented within the 
past ten (10) years, and which shall mark ex- 
traordinary progress and utility in its applica- 
tion to the milling or grain interests to be ex- 
hibited in successful operation during the Ex- 
hibition.” / 

In addition to the above, they won, and 
should. have received, the premium for best 
barrel of flour made in the Exposition Build- 
ing, and the Dessau Gold Medal which accom- 
panied this award, When we say they won it 
we know whereof we speak. That these 
laurels are not credited to them, simply at- 


tests their liberality to their allies.— Miller and 


Millwright, 
oo 


D. J. Hyden, an excellent nillwright, is re- 
modeling John W. Coiner’s mill at Waynes- 
boro, Va., and has purchased the necessary 
machinery ¢f the Christiana Machine Com- 
pany, Christiana, Pa, 

Sa —__ 

Robert B. Mood, of Wilmington, N. C., is 
building a new grist mill for Capt. D, Mercha- 
son, of that place, and has placed his order 
with the Christiana Machine Company, Chris- 
tiana, Pa., for the machfhery and two turbine 
wheels (42 and 48-inch), 


The Millers’ International Bxhibition, 
GENERAL NoTEs. 

In the Missouri flour and grain exhibit the 
sample of flour from the Queen Mills at Car- 
rollton, Mo,, attracted much attention for its 
general appearance and strength. The brand 
is called “Snowflake.” Thirty pounds of it 
were taken by the Vienna *bakery at the exhi- 
bition which made fifty-seven pounds of 
dough, and the bread baked therefrom was 
very white and good. Messrs, Ennis & Co. are 
the proprietors of the Queen Mills at Carroll- 
ton, Mo., and have a steady demand for their 
different brands, 

During the first week of the”exhibition the 
Cockle Separator Manufacturing Co., of Mil- 
waukee, sold at their stand machines to the 
following parties: W. N. Potts & Sons, Rich- 
mond, Ky.; M. Deguire, Fredericktown, Mo.; 
Joseph Wagner & Oo., San Francisco, Oal.; 
Thos. Lewis, Bangor, North Wales; Littler & 
Williams, Abergele, North Wales, Pri 

James McDaniel, Esq., the head miller of 
the Washburn © Mill, of Minneapolis, was 
present at the exhibition at the time the pre- 
minm was awarded to the flour manufactured 
under his direction, and was happy over the 
result, as he might well be. 

Messrs, Howes, Babcock & Co., of Silver 
Creek, N, Y., were represented at the exhibi- 
tion by Messrs, Simeon and David Howe, 
Henry Hamper, Mr. Blackmer, Mr. Walker, 
Mr. Bell, Mr. Early, of Lynchburg, Va., and 
| Mr. J. B. Martin, superintendent of the wood- 
working department of their works at Silver 
Creek, These gentlemen were kept busy most 
of the time in showing up and taking orders 
for their various grain-cleaning machines and 
the Eureka flour packer. 

John A. Hafner, of Pittsburg, Pa., had on 
exhibition an eight-run model mill driven bya 
steel belt, Mr, Hafner claims that steel belt- 
ing will in time take the place of leather belt- 
ing at a great saving of cost. His equilibrium 
driving pulley to prevent the side pull on the 
mill spindle was universally endorsed by those 
who examined it, 

Mr. W. N. Durant, of Milwaukee, created 
much interest with his electric tally for attach- 
ment to flour packers to register #, t+, band 
barrels of flour as packed, Orders were given 
him for his ingenious device from all parts of 
the country, from Maryland to California. 
His thermometer attachment for heaters was 
also well spoken of, ‘ 

Andrew Hunter, the middlings purifier 
man, was on hand with a full line of his 


machines and evidently considered himself 
master of the situation, _ His machines were 
handsomely finished and attracted much no- 
tice. He says his trade was never better, 


William Lehmann, of Milwaukee, Wis., was 
on hand with his patent method for truing 
millstone faces, and his improved adjustable 
millstone bosom staff. His stand was crowded 
as much as anybody’s in the whole show, und 
if practice will do it, Mr. Lehmann will soon 
be a rattling good lecturer on milling subjects, 
One evening there was a great deal of interest 
and excitement over a competition with other 
staffs, and Mr, Lehmann seems to have come 
} off in flying colors. Mr, Lehmann’s method 
is a good one, and his adjustable, staff is so 
constructed that any slope may be obgained 
desired, from the eye to the skirt or grinding 
surface of the stone, Mr. Lehmann believes 
only in the use of corrugated rolls for finish- 
ing the bran, 


Messrs, Teter & Allen, of 404 Commerce 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., had on exhibition a 
full line of middlings purifiers, bolting reel 
attachments, millstone rubbers, ete,, and did 
a good business, 

Messrs. John T. Noye & Sons, of Buffalo, 
N, Y., had a good display of their specialties 
under a handsome canopy in the horticultural 
hall, The display consisted of yarions milling 
tools, roller mills, aspirators, grain cleaning 
machinery, etc. Mr. J, Karns was in charge 
of the exhibit, and was assisted at times by 
Messrs. Noyes and ‘Capt. E. W. Pride, their 
agent at Appleton, Wis, 

Messrs, Stout, Mills & Temple, of Dayton, 
O., had their stand in the southwest corner of 
Power Hall and exhibited their celebrated 
turbine water wheels, roller mills and mill 
supplies in general. Mr. Mills was in charge 
of the exhibit, assisted by: competent gentle- 
men, and was kept busy. The demand for 
their water wheels is greater than ever, and 
they are now in use in, all parts of the civil- 
ized globe, 

The Cockle Separator Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, Wis.,-had a handsome | 
specimen of theit machines iu operation in the. 


rallery of Power Hall in charge of Mr, 


[4nd the ini fs i sa of 


bert. This machine is well known in the 
leading mills of this country and Europe, ang 
needs.no comment here, Mr. Gilbert Tad » 
numerous sales to American, Canadian and 
European millers, ‘ 

Mr. George Bain, President of the Millers’ 
National Association was presented with 9 
valuable gold watch and chain by the mil}. 
furnishers represented at the exhibition, The 
present was worth about $1,000. Mr, Bain 
was taken so completely. by surprise at the 
presentation that for once his oratory failed 
him, Every one conceded that this token of 
esteem from his friends was just what he 
deserved. We hope the happy recipient Tay 
live to wear and enjoy it for « hundred years 
and a day, 

June 14 a serious accident happened in 
Power Hall, caused by the bursting of the 
connections of the steam pipes just as the test 
trial of one of the steam engines was to take 
place, Pieces of the pipe were hurled about 
in different directions, and the building fillea 
with steam, and a temporary panic of exhibit. 
ors and visitors ensued, Fortunately but. 
two men, both millers, were injured, 
The names of the injured men are Alfred 
Osborne, of Palmyra, Harrison Co., Ind., and 
L, Becker, of Galveston, Tox, 


» The Board of Commissioners had much dif. 
ficulty in getting the yarieus committees to 
make awards together. Many from different 
sections of the country could not stay long 
enough, and, in many cases, substitutes had 
to be appointed. 

All the stone dressing machines in the 
United States were fully represented at the 
exhibition and excited a good deal of interest, 
Lady visitors who are ever curious to know 
about strange things asked one of the exhib- 
itors what the machine was for, “Tt is a 
miller’s stone dressing machine,” he ‘replied. 
“Ah,” said she, and walked off muttering, 
“T shall never marry a miller,” 


Tne Union Iron Works, of Decatur, Ill,, 
had on exhibition several machines, amongst. 
which were the “Western” warehouse smutter, 
cleaner and grader, corn-shellers aud cleaners, 
ete. The machines were handsomely finished 
and attracted much attentidn, 


Messrs. Reed & Seyler, of Cedarville, Ste- 
phenson Oo., Ill, haé@ their “Champion ” 
middlings purifier in operation and turned out 
some excellent work, ° 

J. H. Redfield, of Salem, Ind., had on. 
exhibition his combined elevator and purifier, 
& machine which has been thoroughly de- 
scribed in our columns, and one of rare merit, 
Parties desiring to purchase purifiers, who. 
did not attend the exhibition, should write to- 
him for illustrated circular. His sales were 
quite large, Mr. Redfield has been interested. 
in milling machinery for many years, and 
knows he has an excellent machine in hand 
now. , . 

-o 

Harpenina anp Tastixa.— To really test 
the hardness of the surface of metal, we must 
take a new or at least a good, dead smooth file 
and apply one corner of it to a corner rather 
than on a flat surface of the metal to be tested, 
pressing the file very firm! ainst the work, 
A coarse file, even if a n e, is useless to 
test with, he greatest of hardness is 
obtained by plunging the Fed-hot steel into 
mercury. Steel hardened from the surface 
inward is hardest on the surface, while in steel 
that, has been tempered the exterior is the: 
softest. In the one case because the surface: 
was cooled:in advance, in the other because it 
was heated in advance. Files'are hardened in 
the following mixture: 2 parts (by weight) of 
salt, 15 parts of rye grist, and 30 parts of 
burnt cew' hoofs, all ground together and _ 
mixed with a sufficient quantity of water to 
make a pasty mass, with which the files are 
covered, When dry, they are placed ina fire,- 
If, daring the heating, the coating should drop: 
off at certain places, the files are promptly 
withdrawn and the place exposed is covered’ 
with dry hoof powder. It is returned to the: 
fire, where it is left until a temperature is 
reached which best suits the steel of which it 
is made, Then the file is plunged vertically 
into the bath, care being taken not to move: 
them to the right or left, as they would cause: 
warping. The bath is made in the following 
manner: 28 parts of salt are dissolved in 
about 5 parts of water, to which a handful of’ 
iron scale is addéd, The tongs are softened 
by being plunged into red-hot lead. 


Liu has never Been found in a native state; 
it is always united to an acid, as to the car- 
bonic in chalk. © By subjecting chalk or lime- 
stone to. red heat it is freed from the acid,. 
purity, 
: ; 
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UNITED STATES MILLER, 


A Little Disatisfaction. 


During the Exhibition a number of protests 
have been filed against the award of the Jur. 
ors. At @ recent meeting of the Board of 
Commissioners the following communications 
were received: 

CINCINNATI, June 19, 1880. 

Jo the Hon. Board of Cnmmissioners of the 

Millers’ International Exposition : 

We, the undersigned competitors for Prem- 
inm No. 82, Best Middlings Mill, beg leave to 
present to the Board of Commissioners of the 
Millers’ International Exhibition the following 
narration of facts and accompanying protest: 

Nordyke, Marmon & Co., to whom the above 
mentioned premium was awarded, entered for 
competition for this premium one 20-inch 
under runner middlings mill and no other, 

When the judges came round to decide to 
whom the award for the premium should be 
given, Nordyke Marmon & Co. showed them 
alarge upper runner mill which was simply 
on exhibition and had never been entered for 
competition, and to this the premium was 
awarded, 

Hence we have the anomalous state of 
things, that one mill bears the entry ticket 
and another, entered simply for exhibition, 
the premium card, 

Therefore we do respectfully and most earn- 
estly protest against the award, and ask that it 
be reconsidered, and that it be given to that 
one of the machines entered for this premium 
which the judges shall deem best entitled 
thereto. We have the honor to remain, yours 
very respectfully, 

KNOWLTON & DouAn, 
RICHMOND Crry MILL W« IRKS, 
CurRIER MILL MACHINERY Co., 
JONES, BALLARD & BALLARD, 
A. N. WourF, 

MUNSON Bros, 

The following resolution concerning the 
above communication was passed: 

Resolved, That the communication from 
Messrs. Knowlton & Dolan and other exhibit- 
ors be referred to the Executive Committee of 
the Millers’ National Association, through Mr, 
Mills, the Assistant Secretary, with a request 
that instructions be given to this Board as to 
what action shall be taken in the matter. 

Also the following was received and refer- 
red to Mr. F, B. Mills, Assistant Secretary of 
the Millers’ National Association: 

GREENPOINT, Brooklyn, N. Y., June 15, 1880. 
Geo. B. Gault, Esq., President Millers’ Inter- 

national Exhibition, Cincinnati. 

DEAR Str—I went to great expense to make 
an exhibit of the Duc Elevator Buckets at your 
Exhibition, that should be an honor to your 
Exhibition and a credit to ourself. I did 
this expecting thatif a premium was awarded 
a few tests would be made, 

After getting my oxhibit in proper shape, I 
returned home, leaving instructions with ‘ my* 
representative to notify me when the judges 
would be ready, and a telegram would bring 
me on, Not hearing further about the matter 
and apprehending the time was near, if any 


test was to be made, I telegraphed yesterday 
and got the following answer: 


“Have not seen a judge. They awarded 
premium yesterday to Salem Cup,” 

This is so manifestly unfair that I appeal to 
you to investigate the matter. There should 
have been a proper test ordered in various 
kinds of materials, at different rates of speed; 
where, in all previous tests, there is no doubt 
but that the Duc bucket would give any other 
spherical bucket a sharp rub, and leave the 
Square buckets all in the dark. The Salem 
bucket is a semi-spherical bucket and an in- 
fringement of our patent, hence is the last 
that should be awarded a premium against us. 
I regret that my engagements prevented my 
remaining over in Cincinnati, I was assured 
that the honor and integrity of the Associa- 
tion assured justice on all sides and feeling 
Satisfied of this I ieft mattersas ['did. Yours 
respectfully, BenJ. R. WESTNER. 

eh a 

SOME of the American milling journals ap- 
pear to be of opinion that milling ‘ mission- 
aries,” like G. T, Smith and others, who haye 
introduced and are still introducing into the 
U. K,, American flour, and the modes of Ameri- 
can milling, are acting prejudically to the in- 
terests of their own country, and that English 
millers, with this newly acquired knowledge. 
of American milling, will be able to manufac- 
ture for themselves brands of flour equal to 
the finest in America, Although the possi- 
bility is very remote of exports of the manu- 
factured article superseding in any very mate- 
rial degree those of the raw material from 
America, it is quite plain that there is plenty 
of room for fair imports into the U. K., and 
80 long as the Americans can undersell, to any 
extent the English millers, there will natur. 
ally always be 4 market tor American flour. 
That flour will ever entirely take the place of 
wheat as an article of export from America, 
We cannot conceive, although there are some 


K 


Geo. B, Gault, Esq. 


. 

We present to our readers in this issue a 
very good portrait of Geo. B. Gault, Esq., 
President of the Board of Commissioners of 
the First Millers’ International Exhibition, 
Mr. Gault is a young man 386 years of age, and 
the young ladies will be glad to learn is uns 
married. He is a Cincinnatian by birth and is 
& graduate of her schools. He entered the 
military service during the late “onpleasant- 
ness, and served until the warwas over, After 
the war he became interested in the peaceful 
pursuit of manufacturing milling machinery, 
and is now one of the well-known firm of 
Simpson & Gault (the Straub Mill Co.), of Cin. 
cinnati, O. When the Millers’ Exhibition was 
inaugurated Mr. Gault was elected to the 
Presidency of the Commissioners for properly 
conducting it. Any one who knows about such 
enterprises can easily understand that his po- 
sition was & most difficult and laborious one, 
The Exhibition has proved a success more 
complete, in fact, than the most sanguine had 
hoped for, and from personal observation we 
know that very much is due to the untiring 
efforts and ability of Mr. Gault. In religion, 


Presbyterian, and would not consent to keep- 
ing the Exhibition open on Sundays. 


not say less, and would desire to say more in 
Mr. Gault’s favor ; a technical journal, not 


more, 
LS ———__ 

National Association Proceedings. 

REPORT OF COMMIT: 


2 ON MILL MACHINERY, 


Mr. President ind Gentlemen of the Conven- 
tion: 
At the last Annual Convention of the Asso- 
ciation, held in Chicago in May, 1879, there 
was passed a resolution as follows: 
Resolved, That the Committee on Mill Ma 
chinery to be appointed for the ensuing year 
be instructed to make an effort to obtain full 
information concerning any valuable improye- 
ments in any branch of mill machinery, and 
report in detail to the next convention, and 
that the members of this convention are earn- 
estly recommended to give this committee all 
possible assistance by informing them of the 
exact result of any successful experiments 
that may come under their observation. 
The members of this committee personally 
have done all in their power to carry out these 
instructions, but the members of the Associa- 
tion have done very little to aid them in their 
report, 

‘ MILL MACHINERY, 
On this subject, we must say, lies more 
importance to this fraternity than in any other 
subject that may be brought before this con- 
vention, and we will herein give to this assem- 
bly such facts and points as we, in our opinion, 
think that is best for all concerned, 


Sanguine American millers to be found who 
are of opinion that there is a contingency far 
trom impossible, and not very rémote, — Corn 
Trade Journal (London). 

LL  ———— 

The Christiana Machine Company, of Chris- 
tiena, Pa., are making a 54-inch Burnham 
turbine for the Dunn Edge Tool Oo.mpany, 
Waterville, Me, : 


To begin the construction of a mill, the first 
and most important step is to get the proper 
size of your mill building, his it is not our 
place to suggest, but by all means consult 
some practical millwright who thoroughly un- 
derstands his business, and have him make 


GEO. E. GAULT, 
Prest. Board of Commissioners, Millers’ International Exhibition, 
like Hon, George Bain, President of the Mill- ; first important machines (if so they may be 


ers’ National Association, Mr. Gaultis a strict | called) that are requisite to put in a mill, and 


Any friend or intimate acquaintance could | 


given to biographical sketches can say no | 


| be a system for the millstone, 


the plans for your mill-house, and see that it 
will be so arranged that there will be an 


ou 


abundance of room for such machinery as y 
wish to put into it. 


Your mill-house done, your first important 
machine to look after is the power that is to 
drive your machinery. If steam power, you 
should be very careful in selecting such an 
engine as will give you the best results with 
the least amount of fuel. To bring about 
these results we would recommend the auto- 
matic cut-off engines, of which kinds there 
are now quite a number of them manufactured, 
all of which will be made familiar to you at 
this exposition. To those who are using the 
| common slide-valve engines we would recom- 
mend that, if it is possible for them to make 
any changes about their engines, then see to it 
that your engine has a piston speed of not less 
than 600 feet per minute. This speed may 
seem to some of you to be very fast, but you 
will find that an engine traveling at this speed 
will do its work easier, run smoother and con. 
sume less fuel than one that runs slower. This 
matter has been fully tested, and has proved 
itself correct, 


MILLSTONES- 


Your millstones are, generally speaking, the 


in their selection there cannot be too much 
care taken, for in the millstone lies the found- 
ation of the flour manufacturing business, and 
| if your stones are not right then your manu- 
factured product is sure to be wrong. But as 
there is a system for all things, so must there 


Tn an opinion we would say that in selecting 
your stones get them of an even temper and 
grit, etc, If possible, have all the blocks to 
run from eye to ‘skirt, and all joints made 
close, 


About the dress that is best to put into 
stone is a matter that many millers differ in, 
and many experiments have been made which 
have proven failures, The great puzzle is 
how to obtain the «most middlings out of 
the wheat. We have no particular dress to 
recommend, as there is none that has been 
yet tried upon which millers would agree, 
Some still cling to the old quarter dregs, 
three furrows to the quarter,while others think 
best to have as many furrows as they can pos- 
sibly get in. We have heard of 109 furrows 
in a 4-foot stone, and with this dress claim to 
produce 60 per cent. of middlings. While we 
also know of mills using the old three-quarter 
dress and claiming the same results, To put 
the stone in proper condition to grind the 
grain this requires not only the labor of a 
skilled workman, but also a method by which 
you will obtain a perfect face, and when done 
will enable you to make geod flour, sharp 
middlings and broad bran. 

How to get this result is a matter that has 
puzzled the minds of many millers and mill 
owners, but it resolves itself to the simple 
fact that if your millstone is not in proper 
shape you will never de good work. The 
question now arises, by what plan will you 
overcome this vexed question? Our recom- 


of all evils. That a proof staff may be made 
to paint a stone wrong as well as right is a 
question upon which all millers will agree. 
Even the circular iron staff is liable to do this, 
and much more so the old wooden paint-staff 
that has been our guide for so many centuries 
past. Under this head I would ask you to 
grant me the privilege of making a recom- 
mendation, and will further say that it is not 
my purpose to advertise any person’s machine, 
but when we haye been convinced by actual 
experiment and trial of the good qualities of 
any particular machine, then we feel it a duty 
to recommend it to this convention. This 
machine is the staff lately invented by a Mr, 
Lehman, of Milwaukee, Wis. By this staff, 
and his method of using and applying it, 
there is no doubt but that the face of a mill- 
stone can be brought to perfection, and that 
by using it you will not cut up your bran so 
fine as to destroy your middlings and discolor 
your flour. For further information we would 
ask you to give it a close inspection, as we 
believe it is now here in this building on exhi- 
bition, 

WHEAT-CLEANING MACHINES, 


A careful selection of wheat-cleaning ma- 
chines is an important matter for every manu- 
facturer of flour. Should your cleaning 
machinery be defective, and your wheat badly 
cleaned, then you will certainly find your 
product to haye a dark color. To commence the 
cleaning of wheat you should, first of all, ran 
it over a separator, by which you can take out 
all the straw, sticks and dust. Then it should 
be run over a machine that will take out the 
cockle and other like impurities in wheat, 
These cockle machines should also have a sieve 
and suction to them, for you cannot clean 
your wheat too well and too often. This done, 
you should have a scouring machine, but in 
selecting it be very careful not to get such a 
one as will, in the process of cleaning, break 
the wheat or tear the bran, Your wheat being 
scoured, you should then put it through a 
brush machine, whereby the wheat should be 
relieved of all adhering impurities, dust, ete., 
as should have escaped the former machines, 

BOLTING, 

The bolting, or flour dressing machinery for 
4 mill should be gotten up and constructed 
with great care. While it is of simple con- 
struction, it, at the same time, requires to be 
put up with great care, and by good work- 
men; and by all means do not use any other 
than the driest lumber. In the arrangement 
of the same, many improvements have been 
made in the different machines used in the 
mills, but the system of bolting has been but 
little changed, and only in a few particulars, 
The one is by haying your reels covered by 
graded sections of cloth, This is a simple 
and cheap improvement, and can be easily 
applied to any reel. The way of doing it is to 
divide your reel into as many sections as you 
think proper, by placing strips of wood from 
rib to rib until they reach around, which then 
@ivides your reels into sections. Then make 
up your cloth, each section to be of one num- 
ber of cloth. By this means you are enabled 
to change any number or section of cloth 
without taking off the cloth from the whole 
reel, Besides, the reel will be much stiffer, 
and not as liable to twist as it would be were 
these cross-strips not in, There should also 
be two conveyors under each reel, the one to 
conyey the flour, the other the product not 
good enough for flour, and to be taken to the 
succeeding reel forrebolting. There has been 
gotten up of late the bolting cloth whippers 
and knockers. These, we have reason to be- 
lieve, are a good invention, and easily to be 
applied to any reel. In the rebolting of flour 
they are especially good, as also on reels on 
which you bolt your low grades of flour, 
There are also several improvements on the 
Construction of reels for bolting flour, but as 
we have had no experience with them, and no 
reports from any one that has used them, con- 
sequently can not give you any description or 
recommendation of them, 

On speaking of bolting we would conclude 
by saying that it is a very difficult matter for 
the committee to say or recommend to you 
anything concerning the numbers of cloth to 
use or how to arrange them, as this is a matter 
that should be done by your miller, or the 
millwright which you have in your employ, 
And then you will find that you will be com- 
pelled to make changes in your cloth, for 
there is often something wrong in the arrange- 
ment of it, 

CLEANING BK 5 

There has been, in the last two or three 
years, several different machines built for the 


mendation is, first, see that your proof staff is’ 
correct, then prove your paint staff. But here 
arises the’ difficulty, and just here is the reot 


Cleaning of bran, Pne by Jonathan Mills, of 
Chicago, and one*by Messrs, Lawton & Arndt, 
ot De Pere, Wis, Both of these machines 


* portance, 
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have made a great many friends, and a great 
‘many mills are using them. The grooved 
Toller are also taking a conspicuous place in 

* mills fer the cleaning of bran, and havo beon 
reported to us as a success, doing the work 
well and with good results. These machines 
will all, no doubt, be on exhibition in this 
building, anfl we would ask that every miller 
present give them a close inspection. 

PURIFIERS. 

The purifier is at this time, in milling, con- 
Sidered an indispensable machine for success- 
ful milling, and without it a mill is incomplete. 
This machine is what may be called the ma- 
chine that revolutionized milling, for what 
could be done to-day, at ‘high grinding,” 
were it not for purifiers. The kind of purifiers 
that we would recommend for general use are 
the vibrating sieve machines, with a suction 
above the sieve, and a brush or blast below it. 
The reason we recommend these machines is 
that because they are simple in construction, 
easily handled, and less liable to get out of 
order than most other kinds. Since the intro- 
duction of purifiers into mills there has been 
many kinds put into.the market, some of 
which work by a suction only, and using no 
cloth, others that are made with a reel in 
them with suction attached, others with a reel 
and sieve below it, others again with a sieve 
that has a reciprocating motion, but with all 
these improvements in purifiers, the machine 
that has proved the most successful is the one 
with the yibrating sieve, with a traveling 
brush or air blast under the sieve. To purify 
middlings successfully there should always be 
more than one machine, for you cannot suc- 
cessfully clean them unless you separate them 
according to size, and have each machine 
work on each separate size. Then you can 
give such suction to your machines as will 
clean them properly, and make less waste than 
if you run the whole of them on one machine, 

GRADUAL REDUCTION. 

This system of milling is now claiming the 
attention of millers generally, and is produced 
by several systems. One is the invention of 
Mr. Jonathan Mills, of Chicage, Ill. The 
other is by the using of corrugated iron roll- 
ers. This system of milling is now fast gain- 
ing favor, and it is very evident to this com- 
mittee that the time is fast approaching when 
this system shall be more generally used than 
it is at this date, and we would call the atten- 
tion of millers here present to make a careful 
examination of these two systems, as they are 
both on exhibition in this building. 


WHEAT HEATERS, 


These machines are now taking a prominent 
part among the machinery of mills, and we 
must say that they are considered by those 
using them as indispensable, especially in cold 
and frosty weather, for with them you can so 
regulate the condition of your wheat as to 
prevent the pulverizing of your bran, which is 
so detrimental tothe making of flour during 
the winter months. These machines are also 
here on exhibition, and can be seen by all of 
you, 

THE DIAMOND STONE-DRESSER. 

Those machines are also in use in many 
mills to substitute the pick, and we believe 
their work is in many instances satisfactory, 
but this committee do not wish to take the 
liberty of making any recommendations, as 
the opinions are very varied as to their utility, 

Under this head we may also make mention 
of the emery wheel dressing or facing machine, 
This, like the diamond dresser, has its friends 
as well as its enemies; therefore, we leave 
this matter to your personal investigation, 
which can also be done at this exhibition, 

In conclusion, we would here state that we 
would have very much preferred to have 
reported on all the improyements made here- 
tofore that are not included in this report. 
There are machines that are used in milling, 
and there are improvements made daily which 
are considered by the inventor of small im- 
which, through the jealousy of 
others, are not spoken of to any one, and 
which, if reported at our convention, would 
receive the approbation of all its members, 
and probably be so great a help to the erring 
ones as to at once help them out of the dif. 
culties under which they have been for a long 
time laboring. This feeling should not exist 
among us; on the contrary, we should en- 
deavor to help one anether; for are not we a 
mutual band that have come together to help 
and work for one another's benefit and protec. 
tion, and should we not consider it a pride to 
give such information as we should be pleased 
to receive ? Therefore let the same resolution 


- that was passed at our last regular meeting at 


Chicago be adopted again; and we would ask 
that every member of the Associagon observe 


it and make such report to the committee on 
mill machinery, as in his opinion the machine 
which he has tried or heard of deserves, be it 
good or bad. If the machine so tried proves 
to be worthless, is it not best that every one 
should know it? Has there not been thou- 
sands of dollars spent by the mills in the last 
decade for machines that have not been suc- 
cessful. We hope you will now fully appre- 
ciate our desire, and see that it is mostly for 
your advantage that you should carry out the 
full interests and purposes of this resolution, 
And that the committee that supersedes ours 
shall be better enabled to give you a better 
and fuller report than it has been our privilege 
to do, 

The report was accepted, and President 
Bain appeinted, in accordance with its recom- 
mendation, the same committee on milling 
machinery as last year, consisting of N. Elles, 
chairman, Evansville, Ind.; Robert Tyson, 
Baltimore, Md., Homer Baldwin, Youngstown, 
O., D. E. Roberts, Maysyille, Ky., J. F. Wood- 
bury, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

ro ro 
A Gigantic Land-Grab 


( Titusville, Pennsylvania, dispatch.) 


The first issue of the Petroleum World, the 
oil-produgers’ new paper, will to-morrow 
morning publish the details of the Standard 
Oil Company’s latest conception in the way of 
monopoly, which appears to be a movement on 
the part of the Standard to get control of the 
wheat markets of the world. This informa- 
tion is now given to the publie for the first 
time. During the past few months the Stand- 
ard has had agents through the northwest buy- 
ing lands principally in Minnesota, for which 
in eyery instance cash has been paid. None 
but the best wheat lands are being taken. 
These purchases have already amounted to 
40,000 acres in Minnesota alone. Two weeks 
ago a man was sent quietly from Pittsburg te 
superintend a large pertion of this land. Of 
the 40,000 acres, 20,000 will be broken up and 
cultivated in wheat this year. Purchasing 
agents are still in the nerthwest, and the work 
of gobbling lands continues. The ptirchas- 
ing committee travels in a special car, and 
when they encounter a tract of land that suits 
them, it is at once absorbed. Much of the 
property is in the shape of land-grants to rail- 
roads. It is the intention of the Standard to 
possess amillion of acres of the choicest wheat 
lands in the West before another year. 
chances are that they will have this enormous 
quantity inside ef six months, as the work of 
buying is carried on in the most princely man- 
ner. Whole townships and counties are pass- 
ing in blocks inte the hands of the Standard. 
Tt is said to be the most gigantic land specu- 
lation that any country has ever known, and 
yet so secretly has it been carried on that no- 
body outside of the giant oil monopoly knew 
of it until 40,000 acres had been gobbled up. 
These enormous purchases are being made 
from the profits of the Standard’s oil business, 
alarge percentage of which comes inthe shape 
of rebates from railroads, None of the cap- 
ital stock of the company is being tied up in 
this land grab. Discussing the big specula- 
tion, a railroad man says: ‘In this, railroad 
managers can see some of the results of per- 
mitting a corporation like the Standard Oil 
Company to exact drawbacks and rebates on 
shipments.” Aside from rebates on freights, 
a large portion of the Standard’s profits comes 
from their manipulation of the oil markets. 
These are but two of the sources whence the 
monopoly can draw from the capital they are 
now investing in these western lands, A cor- 
poration that can increase its assets to $22,- 
000,000 in ten years on a capital of $1,000,000, 
control legislatures and the three great trunk 
lines of the country, is probably not pressed 
for funds, The opinion obtains among those 
who are cognizant of thismove of the Stand- 
ard that the object is to get control of the 
wheat market as they now contrel the oil 
market. They will be large producers of 
wheat, and, if necessary, large buyers as well, 
It is thought their power over the railroads as 
shown in the transportation of oil, will enable 
the Standard to say to the world just how 
much it will pay them for its daily bread. 

Saeed cetacean 

Treague & Wilkinson, Greenville, Ala.,’ are 
improving their mill, and the Christiana Ma- 
chine Company, Christiana, Pa., are supplying 
them with a 27-inch Burnham turbine wheel 
and the necessary machinery, 

at es eel 

John F. Backensto, of Albany, Oregon, 
sells a great many of Burnham’s standard 
turbine in the Northwest. The Christiana 
Machine Company, Christiana, Pa., has just 
shipped him two 86-inch and two 18-inch 
wheels. 
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* The Chemistry of Bread Making. 
CANTOR LECTURES, BY PROF. GRAHAM, D. 8C., 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 

Continued from May number. 

At Inst we have got our loaf in the oven, and 
it will remain in the oven about an hour and a 
half. While it is in there, I propose, in the 
first place, to consider some peculiarities in 
ovens, and then to discuss that part of the sub- 
ject which comes most within my province, 
namely the chemical changes produced by the 
action of heat on the loaf. In the common 
oven, in former times, and even yet te some 
extent abroad, the heat was obtained by burn- 
ing wood inside the oven; that is to say, in 
that part of the oven in which the bread was 
afterwards placed. When the combustion of 
the wood had communicated a sufficient 
amount of heat to the walls of the oven, then 
the embers were taken out and the bread was 
putin. This is manifestly a rather cumber- 
some method, and I need hardly say, in a 
country like ours, is also an expensive one. 
Consequently, even long ago, coal was em- 
‘ployed for the purpose of heating the oven, 
the coal being used in external furnaces. Tho 
Vienna baker, who certainly for many long 
years has been pre-eminently the best baker 
in Europe, and from whom the Parisian has 
learned much, years ago found out that steam, 
acting on the moist surface of the loaf, was 
able, at a high temperature of the oven, to con. 
vert the,starchy matter of the surface, moist- 
ened, as I said before, with water, into dex- 
trin; in other words, by the action of heat 
and moisture, he found that he convert starch 
into dextrin in much the same way that the 
greater part of the dextrin, which is now used 
in calico printing, or at the back of postage 
stamps, is also made. The Vienna baker ob- 
tains the steam in this way. The first batch 
of bread is common bread, or rather an infer- 
ior character, and of course the oven is 
charged with the moisture of the steam which 
comes fromthe bread. After that the rolls, 
moistened on the surface with water, being 
placed in the oven, the, steam from the first 
batch of bread causes this glazing of the sur- 
face. Of late years the Parisian bakers have 
employed steam boilers, so that an injection 
of steam, frem a boiler working under a little 
pressure, takes place into the oven, and such 
ovens, though they are not common, can be 
found in several places in London. I havea 
drawing here of an oven which will give you 
an idea of the character of the operation that 
goes on, The centre drawing represents the 
front of the oven as you see it with the door 
for the admission of bread, and a door under- 
neath for warming up rolls and loaves previous. 
to their introduction into the oven- On the 
side is the boiler with the steam gauge. You 
will notice the drawing has two lines indicat- 
an intersection at A Band Cp. The drawing 
on the left is the section at A B, and shows 
the interior of the oven. The door is 
partially open, and there is a pipe at the side, 
with small apertures for the purpose of charg- 
ing the oven with steam. You will notice that 
the floor of the oven is not horizental, but 
rises slightly, the object being that when the 
door is opened the steam shall not fall out, 
Being heated it is lighter than air, and if there 
is a slight incline given to the floor of the oven 
the tendency of the steam is to keep in; 
whereas, if it is flat, there is a tendency for a 
considerable quantity of steam to pass out 
every time the door is opened and shut. The 
other drawing represents a section on the line 
©, D., which indicates, by means of a move- 
able door, the way in which the flame coming 
from the furnace is sent inte the oven to heat 
its stone walls. So soon as the oven has ar- 
rived at the temperature of about 400° to 
450°, it is closed. In the bakeries of Mr, 
Bonthron, of Regent street, and Mr. Carl 
Fleck, of the Brompton Road, a plan is adopt- 
ed of having two ovens, but I know that be- 
sides these there are some other bakers in Lon- 
don who also adopt this injection method, 
which practically, in its first conception, was 
due to the Austrian baker, ; , 

Tn addition to this system, of baking bread 
by means of fuel, steam has also been em- 
ployed in other processes; what is called 
Nevil’s bread, which has a considerable sale 
in London, I understand, is baked by means of 
steam at a high temperature. You doubtless 
know the character of that bread sufficiently 
well, and it is, therefore, not necessary that I 
should further allude to 'it, 

I will pass on now to the chemical examina- 
tion of the changes which take place when 
the bread is introduced into the even. In the 


first place, the bottom of the loaf, and the 
side and the top of the loaf are greatly heated 
by the hot surface which comes in contact 


with the bettom, and by the hot surfaces 
which radiate the heat from the top of the 
oven on to the loaf. You will notice, in look. 
ing at the drawing, that the depth of the oven 
is somparatively slight, tho object being to 
have the radiating surface as near ag Possible 
to the top of the loaf. So soon as the loaf has 
been submitted to the action of the heat, the 
carbonic acid gas which was in the dough ex. 
pands, and by the time that has been heated 
from about 80° to 212°, which is the boiling 
point of water, that gas will have expanded 
from one cubic inch to 1,24, and that will in. 
dicate the amount of increase that a loat 
would undergo, supposing there was no mois- 
ture. But while that amount of increase 
takes place, due to the expansion of the car. 
bonic acid gas itself, there is also considerable 
expansion due to the fact that the gas is moist, 
Now, the tension of aqueous vapor at 212° jy 
equal to the atmospheric pressure, and there. 
fore we get an enormous increase, due to the 
amount of the moisture as well as to the car. 
bonic aeid gas itself. Isaid just now that the 
temperature of the oven ranged from about 
400° to 450°. The temperature of boiling 
water is 212°, that is to say, provided the 
barometer stands at 80 inches of mercury, be- 
calise, of course, there is a higher boiling 
point if the barometer be higher, and lower if 
the barometer should stand lower. Therefore, 
although the walls ef the ovens are at a tem. 
perature of about 400° to 450°, the loaf 
itself is not at such a temperature. The bot- 
tom, which is resting on the hot surface, of 
course is considerably heated, but the interior 
of the loaf does not rise much above 212°, 
It rises doubtless slightly above that tempera. 
ture, due to the resisting action of the outer 
surface of the crust, which adds to the resist-. 
ance of the atmospheric pressure. Secondly, 
during this action which is going on in the 
presence of moisture, the cell walls of the 
starch are ruptured, so that we obtain from 
such a heating action, not starch such as we 
know it before it is boiled, but starch which, 
by the ruptured cells, lends itself readily to 
to the action of albuminoid ferments. Thirdly, 
by the action of heat some of the albuminous 
matter undergoes a degrading action, which is 
afterwards ef use in the digestion process. 
But that is not all. Due to the action of heat 
and moisture, not only is there glazing by the 
production of dextrin on’ the surface, but ° 
there is also, to a slight extent, a _production /) 
of dextrin in the interior of the loaf. You 
all know that if you were to boil a suet dump- 
ling, for example, for a comparatively short 
time, the suet dumpling would not be very re- 
markable for its digestibility. Indeed, as in a 
day or two the most favored festival of our 
yeur will be at hand, I am reminded, by this 
action of the heat upon the dumpling, of the 
old doggerel, which I should imagine was 
partly composed by youth and partly by the 
experience of old age. That doggerel says, 


‘© Plum pudding hot, plum pudding cold,” 


That represents, to a great extent, the desire 
of youth to have plum pudding, no matter 
whether it be hot or cold, provided thee be 
plenty of it. But then old age lays down this 
as 4 necessary condition, that the plum pud- 
ding should be ‘in the pot nine days old;” 
in other words, you cannot get digestible albu- 
minoids and starch of wheat unless they have 
been submitted to the prolonged action of 
heat and moisture, and this, to some extent, 
takes place in the action of heat upon the loaf 
in the oven, 

Another point I have to notice is, that eol- 
ored products are formed. I have a table on 
the wall, prepared by Oudemans, showing the 
action of heat on malt, and you will see there 
that air-dried malt contains no torrefaction 
products, and that there are no less than 186 
per cent. of albuminoid matters; whereas, 
when the malt is heated to a temperature less 
than boiling point, we get 14 per cent. of tor- 
refaction products, and only 10.5 ef albumin- 
ous matter. The torrefaction or colored pro- 
ducts that are formed, are partly due to the 
action of moisture at a high temperature on 
soluble albuminoid matters, and partly to the 
dextrine and maltose sugars that haye been 
formed in the previous panification process. 
Now, the soluble products are obtained in the 
previous process of bread-making, the greater 
will be the amount ef color in the. final loaf. 
On the other hand, the less the soluble products 
produced by the previous bread-making pro- 
cess, the less will be the colored products.con- 
tained in the oven. That is why inferior 
flours produce so much color- Inferior flours, 
4s I have pointed them out to you from the 
tables: drawn up by Mr. Brown, yield to the 
panification process, that is, in the process 
where moist and moderate heat ig acting on . 
flour’ for a considerable time, a very large 


quantity of soluble products are formed. 
qherefore I say that the more soluble products 
obtained in the previous panification process, 
the greater the amount of colored products 
obtained in the oven, and of course the less 
pleasant does the loaf leok, 

Another matter we ought to notice is, that 
by the action of heat we obtain the outside 
grust. This crust retains the moisture for a 
much longer time than if there were no crust 
and, lastly, the amount of moisture or water 
is greater the finer the flour, and, of course, 
rice versa, and this absorption and retention of 
water depends upon two distinct factors. In 
the first place, it depends upon the higher 
character of the albuminoids. Albuminoids 
of high maturation character (such as the 
crude gluten, which, you will remember, I 
told you was composed chiefly of fibrin, and, 
to some extent, also of glutin) absorb and re- 
tain water with great avidity, which is not 
the case with some other forms of albumin- 
oids, such as albumin found in most cereals, 
largely in our inferior wheat in bad seasons, 
but to a very small extent in really well-mat- 
ured wheats grown in highly favoured cli- 
mates; the legumin and other soluble album- 
inoid bodies, found very largely in the legum- 
inose; and the cerealin, which is one of the 
aluminoids found in the husks! ef cereals—of 
wheat especially—these soluble albuminoids 
do not absorb much water, nor have they much 
power in retaining it. Therefore, I say, that 
the first factor depends upon the character of 
the albuminoids present. But there is still 
another, which is this, it depends also on the 
percentage of starch. Supposing you have a 
sufficiently large quantity of the hard gluten, 
then the higher the amount of starch, the 
more water willbe absorbed and retained by 
such flour. 

This absorption and retention of water en- 
ters largely into the question of the number 
of loaves that may be obtained from 100 lbs. 
of flour. The baker, of course, reckons by 
the sack, but it is more convenient to take a 
percentage result. According to Lawes and 
Gilbert, in 100 lbs. of bread, there will be on 
the average 62.8 of dry solid matter, and 87.2 
of water; according to Milton, 63.7 of dry 
matter, and 36.8 of water; according to Du- 
mas, 55.4 of dry matter, and 44.6 of water; 
and according to Maclagan, who made a series 
of researches on this matter, the average 
amount of dry matter was 64, and of water 36, 
From a number of results supplied to me by 
bakers, I find the average agees pretty well 
with the statements of Lawes and Gilbert. 
Totake this question from another. point of 
view, 100 lbs. of flour will yield, according 
to Lawes and Gilbert, 185 lbs. of bread; ac- 
cording to Dumas, 180; and Maclagan, 187.7. 
But I need hardly say that the number of 
loaves obtained from 100 lbs. of wheat flour, 
or the number of loaves obtained from the 
sack, will, of course, vary according to the 
character of wheat. Practically, the finer the 
wheat, the greater number of loaves obtained 
fromit. It may be of interest—not to those 
practically acquainted with the matter, but to 
those who are not—to say that the number of 
loaves ebtained from a sack of flour will vary 
—I am afraid, in a year like this with English 
wheats, the result would be rather low; but, 
taking more favoured circumstances, it will 
vary—from 90 to 96; possibly, with exceed- 
ingly fine foreign wheats, more than the latter 
number may be obtained, 

Thaye now done with the fermentation pro- 
cess, by which carbonic acid gas (I have said 
Very little about the alcohol which is produced, 
4s I pointed out, along with carbonic acid gas 
in the fermentation process) is used for the 
Purpose of lightening the bread. TI have now 
to refer briefly to what may be called artificial 
Processes of producing the same evolution of 
arbonic acid gas, not from the flour, but from 
chemical substances used along with the flour, 
The best known of these methods is the pro- 
cess of Dauglish, which is still practiced in 
London, and it may be in some other large 
towns of England. The carbonic acid gas in 
this method is obtained by the action of acid 
Upon chalk, that is, carbonate of lime; The 
carbonic acid obtained by the decomposition 
of chalk is thoroughly well washed, and the 
Carbonic acid and water are then mixed, in 
Proper proportions, with the flour, and, as rap- 
idly as possible, the dough is made, scaled, 
Made up into loaves, and put into the oven, 
Now, the advantages of these artificial pro- 
Cesses are manifest. An inferior flour is not 
Submitted to the degrading action of the albu. 
Minoids upon the starch; we obtain no sugars, 
We obtain no dextrin, In other words, no 
Action takes place except.in the oven, and, 
therefore, one is able to employ inferior flours 
by such an artificial process. I referred to 
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this process at our last meeting, and a gentle- 
man asked me at the end of the lecture 
whether I meant that those whe employed the 
Dauglish process used inferier flours, Of 
course I did not say that, nor do I say it now. 
I merely say that one of the advantages of the 
invention or suggestion of Dr. Dauglish is, 
that we can make use of inferior flours. An- 
other advantage is, that the process is a very 
rapid one. The whole making of bread occu- 
pies a very small period of time compared 
with the long, tedious, laborious operations of 
the ordinary fermentation plan. On the other 
hand, I think I am bound to mention (though 
this is not so much a scientific matter as one 
of personal opinion) what I consider the disad- 
vantage of the process. Such a bread is mani- 
festly less sweet than if the flour had been 
subjected to the fermentation process. There 
has been no dextrine, no sugar formed, and 
the albuminoids have not been lowered or de- 
graded, Consequently, such a bread does not 
taste sweet; it has none of that nutty flavor, 
according to my taste, which a well-fermented 
good loaf has; and it seems to me that many 
other people at least must have adopted the 
same opinion, because it is long since Dr. 
Dauglish proposed this method, which theo- 
retically seems a very excellent one, and yet, 
I think I am not very wrong in saying that, if 
we consider Europe, we shall find a remarkably 
small portion of the flour of Europe is sub- 
mitted to the Dauglish method, compared to 
the vast amount of bread made by the fermen- 
tation process; and if the bread has been so 
well thoughtef by the world at large, it onght 
by this time to have progressed much more 
than it has. Another objection which eccurs 
to me here is this, that the bread cannot be 
so rapidly digested as the fermented bread; 
and it would be desirable that investigation 
should be made upon this point, because one 
cannot help feeling interested in the Dauglish 
process, on account of certain obvious merits 
which it has, 

Other methods for producing artificial rais- 
ing of bread are very numerous, and I need 
only name two or three of them. In the first 
place, there is the process by which bicarbon- 
ate of soda and hydrochloric or muriatic acid, 
are brought to act on each other in the dough, 
A reaction takes place, by which chloride of 
sodium, or common salt, is formed, and the 
carbonic acid escapes, and, therefore, raises 
theloaf, But itis necessary that the operation 
should be carried on very rapidly, and it is 
also necessary that the exact proportions of 
bicarbonate of acid and hydrochloric acid 
should be used so there should be an exact 
neutralization of one by the other. In ad- 
dition to this method, tartaric acid and bicar- 
bonate of soda are employed occasionally ; 
and sometimes hydrechloric acid to which a 
small quantity of the acid of phosphate of 
lime has been added, is also employed, along 
with the bicarbonate of soda. It is very easy 
to make this acid phosphateof lime. If you take 
asmall portion of burnt bones, called bone ash, 
which comes so largely from the River Plate 
and the Rio Grande of South America, and 
add to it hydrochloric acid, you convert it 
into what is technically termed superphos- 
phate of lime, or acid phosphate of lime, and 
if you use an excess of hydrochloric acid, you 
will have a solution of acid phosphate of lime 
in the hydrochloric acid liquid, and this if it 
be used to react on the bicarbonate of soda, 
will give, common salt, together with phos- 
phate of lime. The use of such agents has 
been recommended by many, owing to the 
desire, especially in the case of poor children, 
ill supplied with milk, that the bread should 
contain bone earth, or the elements of bone 
earth, so that the children may obtain a con- 
siderable quantity of phosphate for the pur- 
pose of building up their bone tissues which, 
at an early age, is so necessary, Bicarbonate 
of ammonia has also been employed as an ar- 
tificial method of raising bread, and, of course, 
there are many other artificial chemical means. 
The various baking powders which are so much 
advertised, depend on a reaction of this kind 
by which carbonic acid gas is employed arti- 
ficially. They all of them seem to me to be 
open to the same objection as the Dauglish 
method, and they have not its advantages ex- 
cept in so far that they enable one to make an 
aerated bread under certain unfayorable cir- 
cumstances, such as at sea, or far away from 
the means of obtaining yeast; of course, un- 
der these conditions, they have some value. 


Jo be Continued. 
rr 
Tsaac Mattis, of Elizabethville, Pa., is im- 
proving his mill and putting in a 80-inch 
Burnham turbine wheel, and machinery made 
by the Obristiana Machine Company, Chris- 
tiana, Pa 


From Germany and Austria, 

The following items are translated from our German and 

Austrian milling exchanges especially for the United 
Miller, and other papers copying any of them are 
kindly requested to give due credit, 

MEA? BREAD BY Mr. SCHEURER-KestTNEr. 
—An invention having the merit of originality 
is the meat bread, invented by Mr. Scheurer- 
Kestner. When we eat we take the trouble 
to digest our bread and our meat separately. 
The inventor has conceived the idea to do 
away with this double labor. Mr. Scheurer. 
Kestner has disceyered the means of assimi- 
lating the meat to bread beforehand and there- 
by saving the stomach the trouble of doing it. 
And then how much simpler will it be to provide 
only bread instead of being obliged to furnish 
beefsteak, cutlets, etc. The method will be of 
great importance for the soldier in the field as 
well as for the hunter, the traveler etc. 

Mr. Scheurer-Kestner has discovered the 
very remarkable fact, that during the prepara- 
tion of bread a peculiar fermentation took 
place, which brings about an absolute, com- 
plete digestion of the meat; beefstaak, cut 
into pieces and mixed with flour and leaven, 
will disappear entirely during the preparation 
of bread. Its nutritious components dissolve, 
become one with the bread, and the meat 
which is so liable to become putrid, can be 
conserved for an indefinite time in this new 
form. The son of Mr. Scheurer-Kestner has 
laid loaves of bread prepared since 1878 be- 
fore the Academy, which are yet excellent and 
do not show any trace of either mould or 
worms. Inthe beginmng the inventor used 
raw meat; but the meat oread thus obtained 
has a slightly sour taste which is disagreeable. 
Mr, Scheurer-Kestner has avoided this evil by 
first cooking the meat for one hour with such 
& quantity of water as is necessary to moisten 
the flour. Salt pork may be advantageously 
substituted for a quantity of beef. It is ad- 
visable in all cases not to go beyond the pro- 
portion of 50 of meat to 100 of flour, as the 
digestion will then not take place completely. 

To speak the truth, the meat bread which 
Mr, de Parville tasted at the Academy, and 
which has been prepared last June, has a very 
good appearance, but has nothing that could 
excite our appetite. A good, savory piece of 
roast meat will always suit a weak stomach 
much better. In exceptional cases, however, 
and principally for the preparation of nutri- 
tious soup, it seems to us well suited to be of 
great service. It suffices to cut up this bread 
into slices to let 80 grams of it boil for 20 
minutes in a litre of water, and then to salt it 
sufficiently to obtain a very rich soup, 

This meat bread was sent to Gen. Chanzy in 
1878 to try its use in the army; but since this 
time the manner of manufacturing it has been 
very much perfected. The addition of pork 
has made the bread more palatable; the son 
of Mr. Scheurer Kestner maintains that even 
when veal is used in the preparation of the 
bread, it will furnish excellent broth for the 
use of the sick or the wounded. 

Tt seems to us desirable, that the meat bread 
of Mr. Scheurer-Kestner should become popu- 
lar, In time of war it may be used adyan- 
tageously for the army, during sieges, and at 
all times by sailors and explorers; it could 
even be used for medical purposes.—Le Tech- 
nologiste. 

ELECTRIC CONTROLLING APPARATUS FOR 
MILL-STONES, BY ANTON EMELE IN MITTEL- 
STRHINE.—The evil results occasioned when the 
stones are running without grain are suffici- 
ently well-known, and we will therefore here 
refer only to the dullne#® of the stones and 
the emitting of sparks which result therefrom, 
the latter frequently causing the destruction 
of mills by fire. The only remedy used as 
yet, when anything was done all, consisted of 
an alarm .or electric apparatus of the most 
primitive and unreliable kind, so that it is well 
worth while to point out the the advantages 
of an apparatus recently patented which meets 
the requirements of the case completely. It 
deserves recommendation the more, as it has 
been practically tried and meets with approval 
from all sides. 

The apparatus consists chiefly of a bell 
placed in the mill-hopper and which, hanging 
on a scale-beam, is pressed down by the grain. 
The other end of the scale-beam projects 
through the side of the mill-hopper and bears 
a weight which draws the beam downwards 
48 soon as the grain in the hopper has reached 
a certain level or does no longer cover the 
bell, and thereby closes the current of an 
electic apparatus which will cause an alarm to 
be sounded by a signal apparatus adjusted 
thereto, which indicates that it is time to sup- 
ply the stones with grain, , 

When the material ground is heavy, as for 
instance, ores, lime, etc., this apparatus is’ 
Placed directly into the tunnel, so that only 


the end of the scale-heam with its counter- 
weight projects. On account of the weight of 
the material ground it is advisable to place 
the apparatus as low down into. the funnel as 
possible; for this purpose the latter wilt have 
an opening en the side. 10-15 om, in length, 
80:a8 to give ample room to the scale-beam. 
When grinding grain, the apparatus can hang 
above the mill-hopper, but in fastening it, it is 
necessary 80 to arrange it that the scale-beam 
meves in a vertical plane. 

The electric battery above spoken of con- 
sists of three elements, which supply power 
enough to control the runs of a large milling 
establishment. 

Many millers are of the Opinion that any 
signal apparatus, whatever it may be, only 
serves to make the workmen negligent andre. 
lie too mnch on the signal. The inventor of 
this apparatus is decidedly opposed to the 
view, proving his opinion by putting the ques. 
tion whether it is better to have a signal inthe 
mill and the office, or in the sleeping apart- 
ment of the miller, whereby every impending 
danger may be prevented, of to have no sig- 
nal, whereby damage amounting to thousands 
may occur, nothwithstanding the fact that the 
workmen are careful and reliable, Viewed 
from this stand-point it is certain that a sig- 
nal in the mill is decidedly advantageous, 
But in order to satisfy those millers who hold 
to the first mentioned argument, a scale or 
minimum indicator has been adjusted to the 
apparatus. As has been stated above the 
counter weight sinks down ag soon as the 
grain in the hopper reaches a certain level, 
and at the same time that the counterweight 
falls, the indicator of the scale meves to the 
right and towards that notch of the scale 
where a new feeding of the stones is necess- 
ary; at the same time the apparatus sounds 
the alarm. In connection with this there is a 
control of the workmen in the mill, which is 
8 doublejone if in the mill itself a signal 
apparatus is adjusted, which is decidedly the 
most advantageous, 

The whole apparatus és very inexpensive in 
the first cost as well as in the worklng of it, 
and it may easily be adjusted by any miller, 

This apparatus will certainly become very 
popular and its introduction into every mill is 
greatly to be recommended.— Deutsche Mueller 
Zeitung. 

UNIVERSAL GRAIN CLEANSING MACHINE 
‘*EuROPA,” BY Orro BEHRLE, IN RENCHEN ° 
(BADEN). PATENTED IN GwRMANy, — This 
grain-cleaning machine consists of a cleaner, 
scouring cylinder, brush cylinder, and ‘‘tarare” 
and combines these four machineg ag one ina 
Space of not quitedqm. The grain is trans- 
ferred from each of the four separate appar- 
atus directly and without any intermediate 
factor to the next one, 

The machine operates as follows: The 
grain is at first put on the cleaner, which is 
provided with three changeable seives, the up- 
per one of which removes particles of earth, 
Stones, wood, peas, in short, all such admix- 
tures as are larger than the normal kernel of 
grain, while the middle sieve separates the 
grain, and the lowest one discards the dust, 
fine seeds, brome grass, small cockle and vet- 
ches, as also all admixtures of the grain which 
are smaller than the normal kernel, The 
grain which has passed over the second sieve 
is tranferred to an upright scouring cylinder, 
and in which, by means of the permanent action 
of suction, the germs, points and loose parti- 
Gles of busk are rubbed off by friction, This 
scouring cylinder is furnished with steel pieces 
covering the joints and a jacket of wire, 
which offers a very rough surface to the ker- 
nels, but without injuring them, 

The distances between these pieces which 
cover the joints and the jacket can be en- 
larged or diminished, so that the action of the 
cylinder on the grain can be regulated. The 
grain is then transferred from the scouring 
cylinder to a conical brush cylinder, which 
will brush off the particles of husk loosened 
by the former, give lustre and smoothness to 
the grain and Prepare it for the “‘tarare” to 
which it is then transferred, The ‘tarare,” 
the construction of which is based upon a 
ring-like arrangement of the suction surface, 
and centrifugal feeding does in consequence 
of this offer a working surface to the current 
of air that produces the suction which, not- 
withstanding the small dimensions of the ma- 
chine, amounts to 120 cm, in length by 4 cm, 
in width, and which renders a better and more 
careful action of the suction possible, since 
the feeding by means of the Conveyor trough 
isa very regular one, and the power of the 
exhauster is applied directly. The forte of 
the current of airean be regulated by means 
of two contrivefices adjusted to the “‘tarare,”” 

The ‘‘tarazé” removes all admixtures trom 


the normal kernel of grain, Among these are: 
Broken and dead kernels, fiusks, shells, chaff, 
dust, further, the germs and particles of fibre 
which may have become loosened by the scour- 
ing and brush cylinders, so that the grain when 
leaving the “‘tarare” is freed from all those 
admixtures which could exert a detrimental 
influence on the color and quality of the flour, 
The required power of the “Europa” is very 
small, according to the inventor, the small 
machine, with a capacity of from 600-800 kg. 
per hour, requires but 14 horse-power, while 
the larger machine, with a capacity of from 
1,000-1,200 kg. per hour requires only 2 
horse-power. 

The machine works noiselessly and occa- 
sions no dust, and can therefore be placed in 
any story of the mill where there is a free 
space of dem. Since it is supplied with only 
two spindles, it needs but a very small quan- 
tity of material for jlubricating purposes.— 
Die Muelle. 


AN UNFORTUNA 


[1L.L.—The following sad 
course of event written from Trubaw, in 
Morwia: A little ways from the above-named 
place there stood a mill, in which Fate has 
ruled so mercilessly that an account of it 
might be of interest. In 1876 the owner of 
the mill at that time, on account of old age, 
gave up the management of it to his son 
Frank, whose term of military service had 
just expired. Frank married, but his wife 
Was poor, and the debts which had been con- 
tracted during the management of the old 
man weighed heavily upon the young miller. 
When he finally became convinced that it 
would be impossible for him to meet his obli- 
gations, he was seized by despair, One day 
he was found in his granary with shattered 
brain; a shot from his gun, which had been 
loaded with water, had put an end to his un- 
happy life. The widow was new the sole pro- 
prictress of the mill. After some time she 
Was gain married, and it was an apparently 
very happy union, her husband being very 
kind-hearted, and, besides, was not destitute 
of means. He payed off the debts of the mill, 
added to the building and constantly endeay- 
ored to improve, enlarge and embellish the es- 
tablishment. But their happiness was of only 
short duration, The good miller died in con- 
sequence of the negligent treatment of a cold, 
and a short time afterwards the scarlet feyer 
bereft the mother of her only little son, leay- 
ing her again alone in the mill. In order to 
run the mill, which was now in the most flour- 
ishing condition, she was obliged to engage a 
journeyman miller who was well qualified in 
his trade, She was happy in finding such a 
one, and left the whole management of the 
mill to him. Vinzenz, the name of the new 
miller, was not without means, and goon con- 
ceived the idea that he was well liked by the 
widow, and the thought that he was going to 
become the future owner of the mill became 
uppermost in his mind, The widow, however, 
had no intention whatever of granting him 
that privilege, but had meanwhile become en- 
gaged to some one else, whom she was going 
to marry at the expiration of her year of wid- 
owhood, As soon as the miller became aware 
of this, he formed a terrible plan. He bought 
# revolver, and entering the room of the widow 
fired upon her three times. Upon the alarm 
given, help came, and Vinzenz fled. The 
widow was only slightly wounded, and soon 
recovered, Vinzenz surrendered himself to the 
the authorities, and his judgment has not yet 
been pronounced, A few weeks from that 
time the widow was to be married, when one 
night the mill was burnt to ashes. The widow 
escaped with her life, but money, clothing, 
furniture, as well as the supply of grain and 
flour were zed by the flames, and nothing is 
now remaining of the fatal mill but a heap of 
charred debris. — Ovsterreichisch Ungarische 
Mueller, 
oe 

Co-operative BakinG Socieries.—In Hol- 
land « new impulse has been given to baking 
and in formation of societies for this purpose, 
Tt appears that, of a number which were or- 
ganized as a test on the co-operative plan, all 
report very encouraging dividends. One of 
the largest of these bakeries at Hague has just 
declared a divident of 16 per cent. At the 
same time it sold bread at two centimes per 
kilogram below Amsterdam, and four centimes 
below Rotterdam prices. One of the Amster- 
dam joint stock bakeries has also reported 12 
per cent., and these co-operative institutions 
are everywhere on the continent flourishing, 
Co-operative stores in England are also proy- 
ing successful, more so than in this country, 
because here the promoters of these institu- 
tions are more interested in making profits 
for themselves than in selling goods cheaply 
to the society’s subscribers, 
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MILLERS’ EXHIBITION, 


A DEFICIT OF $20,000. 


The Guarantors to be Assessed Thirty- 
three and One-third Per Cent, 


GOODS UNDER THE HAMMER. 
(Cincinnati Commercial, June 26.] 

The Board of Commissioners of the Millers’ 
International Exhibition met yesterday, at 3 
o'clock p. m., with President Gault in the 
chair, the following members being present: 
Messrs. Simpson, Kinsey, Snodgrass, Hunt- 
ington and Dayton. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and approved, 


The following communications were read : 
June 26, 1880. 
George E. Gault, Esq., President Board of 

Commissioners Millers’ Exhibition, Cincin- 

nati, Ohio. 

Dear Sin—We had planned to call on you 
before leaving your city and acknowledging 
in person the obligations under which your 
kindness and courtesy, beginning with the 
first opening of the Exhibition, and continu- 
ing through every day to its close, have placed 
us, Not having been able to do so, we take 
this means of expressing to you, and through 
you to your associates on the Board of Com- 
missioners, our thanks for the splendid treat- 
ment we have received at your and their hands; 
and we also wish to place on record our high 
appreciation of the importance and value of 
the great Exhibition, which owes so much of 
its success to the untiring efforts of yourself 
and your fellow-workers, 

Nothing of the kind approximating this in 
Magnitute was never attempted before, and no 
other siagle industry or interest dare make a 
similar display. It has drawn visitors from 
nearly every country and city in the old world, 
and from every section of our own country, 
excepting, perhaps, Cincinnati, 

Cincinnati, after having shown great spirit 
and enterprise in securing the location of the 
Exhibition, and great liberality in subscribing 
a guarrantee fund sufficiently large to put it 
on # safe basis financially, singularly enough 
has seemed to have taken little interest in the 
Exhibition itself. It was the universal expec- 
tation of exhibitors that the buildings would 
be througed with city people, particularly at 
night, and it was a constant cause of surprise 
and remark that this was not the case, 

The exhibition drew together within con- 
venient space for comparison every important 
machine for the cleaning, handling and grind- 
ing of grain from all countries, Every process 
of reducing wheat into flour in successful 
practice iu any part of the world was shown in 
operation. A book of surpassing interest and 
value might be written on the wheat exhibits 
alone, 

These were from eyery quarter of the globe, 
grown on varieties of soil, and under all im- 
aginable conditions of climate, temperature 
and tillage. A careful study of these grains 
would no doubt have revealed the fact that 
many of them might be profitably substituted 
in different sections of our own country for 
the varieties now grown, and it is to be re- 
gretted that some competent hand was not 
found to undertuke this task. It would seem 
that such features as these should have fur- 
nished abundant attraction and entertainment 
for the practical and thoughtful portion of the 
community, and surely at night, when the 
great buildings were aflame with countless gas 
Jets, and vocal with the hum and whirr of a 
thousand machinex, mere sight-seers could 
nowhere hope to find a more inspiriting or 
blood-stirring scene. But whatever the reason 
may have been, #that the exhibition did not 
“draw” at home, it was not any lack of 
merit in itself, or want of effort on the part of 
its managers. 

We are sorry to learn that a call must be 
made on the guarantors to meet the expenses 
of the exhibition, but we feel sure Cincinnati 
has gained in many ways vastly more than she 
can lose through the trifling difference be- 
tween your receipts and expenditures ; and a 
city that was liberal enough to venture on so 
great and new an experiment, and intelligent 
enough to carry it to@ successful conclusion, 
will not be slow to discover and profit by the 
advantages it has brought her, and whatever 
may be the present temper of her people 
toward the men who have borne the heat and 
burden of the day, she will soon gladly join 
in awarding them the praise and commenda- 
tion they have so well deserved, 

Again acknowledging the obligations we are 
under to you and to all officers of the exhibi- 
tion, we are very truly yours, 

Gro. T. Surra Puririen Co, 


Bautimore, Mp., June 26, 1880, 
George E. Gault, Esq., Cincinnati: 
Dear Sm—Having unfortunately missed 
‘ou the other night when leaving, feel that 
Tensaeh nor ought not, leave you without 
sending you my warmest thanks for your kind 
attention to me during my stay at Cincinnati, 
and ut your Exhibition, “In a few days more 
Isai] for Europe, and before leaving would 
ask you to have the kindness to tender m 
warmest thanks to various officers connect: 
with the Exhibition, 

T shall ever remember with feelings of much 
pleasure my visit to your country, and the 
warm hearts I have met here, 

Yours faithfully, Maurice Granpy, 

Liverpool, England, 


Hicuuanp, Iux., June 27, 1880, 
Mr, George E. Gault, President, Cincinnati, 
Ohio: 


Dear Sun—By this time the Exhibition is at 


an end, and I do hope you are satisfied with 


the result. All visitors I have mn to are 
full of praise and admiration. 6 Illinois 
exbibit contained about twenty barrels of 


flour I turn over to the benefit of the Com- 
missioners, if they will be kind enough to 
pay the small expense of omer etc. 
The ‘Gradual Reduction Mill,” invented 
in 1580, B. C., is a present to you individually. 
Truly yours, C. H. Srysr, 
Secretary Illinois Millers’ State Association. 


Cutoaco, June 19, 1880, 
James Gordon, Esq.: 

My Dear Str—In accordance with the 
unanimous yote of the British and Irish mil- 
lers who have visited your Millers’ Interna- 
tional Exhibition at Cincinnati, Iam requested 
to express through you (as the gentlemen 
delegated by the Commissioners of the Expo- 
sition to meet us on our arrival at New York) 
the hearty thanks of the party to President 
Gault and the Commissioners for their kind 
invitation to us to be present at the opening 
of the first Exhibition of its kind, and for the 
opportunity afforded us of seeing such a large 
and valuable collection of cereals, mill ma- 
chinery and milling products, Our party will 
take it as a favor if you will also convey to the 
honorable President of the Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and to all other kind 
friends who have so greatly assisted in making 
our visit to your Queen dity of the West so 
enjoyable. Believe me that the impressions 
made on our minds by the kindness and hos- 
pitality that we have received from all 
throughout our visit will not early be erased, 
bat it will be a green spot that we shall often 
look back upon with the greatest of pleasure, 
In conclusion, allow me to wish you every 
success for your Exhibition. Believe me 
yours, very truly, Tuos, I. Lorruousr, 

Hon. Secretary British and Irish Millers. 


The following resolution was offered and 
unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That an assessment of 33} per 
cent. be made upon the guarantee notes of 
the Millers’ International Exhibition, to meet 
the outstanding indebtedness of the Board of 
Commissioners in charge of the Exhibition, 
said assessment to be paid at the Commercial 
National Bank of this city. 


Meeting adjourned. 

AUCTION SALE OF FLOUR AND GRAIN. 

The flour and grain entered for competition 
at the Exhibition was sold at auction yesterday 
morning, in Floral Hall, Mr. H. OC, Ezekiel, of 
the firm of Louis Rosin & Co., acting as auc- 
tioneer, u:der the direction of Mr. E. H. 
Huntington, Treasurer of the Board of Com- 
missioners, The first lot offered was “Bain’s” 
first premium barrel, which was knocked off, 
after a lively competition, to Mr. Gault, Presi- 
dent of the Exhibition, for the sum of $50. A 
number of other barrels of flour were then 
sold, ranging in price from $5 and upward ; 
also quite a lot of grain, flour in bags, hominy, 
corn meal, grits and other foods for man and 
beast. The celebrated Hungarian flour 
brought $16.50 per bag of 280 pounds, The 
sale was largely attended by dealers and con- 
sumers, und taken all in all was quite a suc- 
cess, the amonpt realized from the sale far 
exceeding the expectations of those interested. 

—Mr. Mason, of Natal Colony, South Af- 
rica, who came to Cincinnati solely to see the 
Millers’ Exhibition, says he was amply repaid 
for his trip of 11,000 miles, here and back, by 
the display of milling machinery he saw. 
When he first noticed the advertisement in a 
milling journal from this country he had 
barely time to reach this city by constant 
traveling, not allowing for any detention, but, 
nevertheless, he started at once, arriving here 
in time to view the great show during the last 
three days. 

—The Messrs, Furth, of New Zealand, who 
also came for the single purpose of attending 
the Exhibition, were very much pleased, and 
say they will buy a large and complete milling 
outfit before returning home. 

—Exhibitors are requested to remove their 
goods as early as possible, 

—All parties having claims against the Ex- 
hibition must present diem at once. 

CC a ——————___ 
Old Song. 
Forwarded by a Correspondents 
Oh! A Miller had three sons 
Such rogues 4s e’er were seen; 
And he turned them all three out of doors 
Because they could not sing. 
Chorus—Because they could not sing, 
Because they could not sing, 


And he turned them all three out of doors 
Because they could not sing. 


Oh! the first, he was a miller, 
The second, he was a weaver, 
And the the third, he was a wee tailor 
They thought so wondrous clever. 
Chorus—They thought so wondrous clever, &e., &c. 


Oh! the miller, ho stole corn; 
The weaver, he stole yarn; 
And the tailor, he stole good broad cloth 
To keep these three rogues warm, 
Chorus—To keep these three rogues warm, &e, 


But the miller was drown’d in his dam, 
The weaver was hung in his yarn, 


And the devil flew away with the little tailor, 
With the broad cloth under his arm. 
Chorus—With the broad cloth under his arm, &e, 


The Two Mill Owners, 


There were two men (about 1838), Stick- 
penny and Whewell, who owned a saw-mill 
near Old Town, Maine, in common. The 
arrangement under which the mill was operated 
was that each one had the mill all to himself 
during alternate weeks. Stickpenny was a 
mean, rusty oldchap. Whewell was a shrewd, 
investigating young map. The mill was ron 
by a crude, rough kind of an undershot 
wheel that gave very little power for the 
amount of water used, so that the water was 
often short. Whewell wanted to put in a new 
iron spiral vent wheel, then just coming out, 
but Stickpenny would have nothing to do 
with it. He wasn’t going to lay out money 
for apy ‘such job as that.” Finally, Whewell 
said he would pay all the bills, to which 
Stickpenny at last agreed, “but provided you 
put the wheel in in your week.” So the new 
wheel was put in, and Whewell, being of a 
mechanical turn of mind, experimented with 
it, and soon found that by plugging up some 
of the orifices the saw went through the log 
faster than when they were all open, So he 
plugged them up during his week, and always 
pulled the plugs all out again for Stickpenny 
to operate with. Soon it began to be noticed 
that somehow or other Whewell always man- 
aged to saw a couple of thousand feet more of 
lumber in his week than ever Stickpenny 
could, no matter how the pond was, Finally, 
Stickpenny went down to see Whewell about it. 

Says he: ‘‘Whewell, how is it that you 
manage to saw more lumber in a given time 
than I can when my turn comes round ?” 
Says Whewell: ‘Don’t you know how that 
is? Waal, I'll tell you. It’s because you ain’t 
been treatin’ of me fairly in this matter. It’s 
ag’in nature, You can’t expect the mill to 
saw as well for you as it does for them as do 
the square thing all around.” Stickpenny 
wouldn't believe thut and went away. But 
still the mill went on turning out regularly 
more lumber for Whewell than Stickpenny 
managed to get out of it; so finally the latter 
came around and said, ‘What's your bill ? 
I'll pay my share.” He paid it, and thereatter 
Stickpenny managed to saw lumber just as 
lively as Whewell did. ‘‘Well,” said the old 
fellow, “I always knew that the folks around 
“here were all ag’in me, but I never thought 
that the Almiglity was;” and he died without 
finding out the explanation of it at all. 

SS 
The Proportion of Patents to Population, 


One of the most interesting subjects con- 
nected with the growth und development of 
manufactures in varions puts of the country 
is presented in the yearly reports of the Com- 
missioner of Patents, where the number of 
patents granted to each State yearly, and the 
proportion they bear to the popnlation of the 
State, are presented in tubular form, It is 
only a few yeuis siuce that the Patent Office 
began to issue any large number of patents to 
the Western States, Mussuchusetts und Con- 
necticut and New York und Pennsylvania, as 
being the priveipul seats of mannfacturing 
industries, standing fur uhead in this matter. 
It is of the last importance, however, in mak- 
ing comparisons of this kind that we proceed 
from correct data as to the actual population, 
For the past ten years the growth of the 
country has been wonderfully rapid, and yet 
the population as given by the census of 1870 
is made the basis on which the Commissioner 
of Patents figures out the proportionate num- 
ber of patents to the total population of each 
State. New York State, for instance, tor 
1879 was credited with 2,556 patents, which 
was given as one for every 1,717 inhabitants, 
Now it is probable that the population of the 
State by the census being taken this year will 
show an increase possibly as large as one mil- 
lion, This, of course, would materially 
change the proportions thus given, and from 
this kind of reasoning from deficient data the- 
proportion of patents to population has, for 
most of the last ten years, been made to 


appear larger in nearly all of the States than 
it actually has been.—Scientific American. 


CTC 

So great is the demand for N. F. Burnham’s 
‘Standard Turbine,” und the milling ma- 
chinery manufactured by the Christiana Ma- 
chine Company, of Christiana, Pa., that they 
have been compelled to again enlarge their 
works. They are now building an entire new 
foundry of large dimensions, and extending 
their machine shops to nearly twice their 
former capacity. Their motive power has 
heretofore been supplied by two turbine 
wheels ; this has been increased by adding one 
of their new improved 20-horse-power cut-off 
steam engines, which is said to work admirably 
and with the greatest economy of fuel. This 
company is well equipped, and can do the best: 
class of work with dispateh. 


THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


III 


Manufactures in a Young Country, and 
How to Establish Them, 


A young country like Canada has todo with 
economic questions under circumstances very 
different from those which exist in England. 
England has markets for her agricultural pro- 
ducts at her own doors, a deficiency of food, 
surplus capital and unemployed labor; Can- 
ada has a surplus of food, products for which 
there is no market, unless in foreign countries, 
and agricultural products are heavy and costly 
of transit; we have, too, a deficiency of cap- 
ital and labor. Protection encourages the in- 
vestment of foreign capital in local industries, 
and brings in the skilled Jabor necessary for 
these. Local markets, the great want of a 
new country, are rapidly created; and good 
markets mean good profits and good wages, 
They stimulate production and lead to wealth. 
Where most of the population, as in Canada, 

” are farmers, the products of the field find few 
purchasers except for export. Prices are poor, 
and the cost of transport to markets three or 
four thousand miles away, lowers to a mini- 
mum the profit of the producer, Aldermen 
Mechi, in his work (1864), ‘‘How to farm pro- 
fitably,” says: 

“Tt is precisely because British farmers have 
their customers—the British manufacturers— 
almost at their doors, and that other corn pro- 
ducing countries have not manufacturers, that 
British agriculture is rich and thriving.” 

Adam Smith, in his ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,” 
says: 

«The increase and riches of commercial and 
manufacturing towns contribute to the im- 
provement and cultivation of the countries to 
which they belong, in three ways. 1. By af- 
fording a great and ready market for the rude 
products of the country.” 

Even in the most recent works written in 
England solely in the interest of free trade, 
we have, inadvertently perhaps, a similar ad- 
vocacy of the influence of manufacturers in 
increasing the value of land through local 
markets, Baden-Powell, in a work published 
this year on Free Trade, says, p. 78 : 


“Soils acquire a secondary value by the rise 
of market towns or manufacturing districts.” 


Manufactures add another population to the 
agricultural; these again give rise to com- 
merce, with their kindred industries, and thus 
superadd another population. England, pure_ 
agricultural, could not support more than four 
millions of people; but England, agricultural, 


manufacturing and commercial, swarms with 
twenty-two millions, Canada has but four 
millions; but Canada, with all those indus- 
tries, might now easily support ten times that 
number. At the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury, Macaulay says, the value of the products 
of the farm in England, with only half the 
land cultivated, far exceeded all other fruits of 


industry; yet now, with the vast improvement’ 


in agriculture, and the additional one-half of 
the land brought under tillage, the soil is the 
least of the three great sources of wealth, so 
marvellous under the most rigid protection, 
had been the development of manufactures 
and commerce. One hundred and fifty years 
ago England had a population no more than 
Canada has to-day. Now, after 150 years of 
protection and 30 of free trade, she has twen- 
ty-two millions, three-fourths of whom are en- 
gaged in manufactures, commerce, and other 
pursuits unconnected with the soil, giving 
good home markets, bearing the burdens of 
State, and adding to its prosperity in peace 
and strength in war. With manufactnres we 
get that illimitable,power—steam—which in 
England alone is capable of doing more work 
than the entire humanfamily. With this vast 
creative power we can give employment to our 
own people, develop our country and multi- 
ply a thousand-fold the wealth-producing 
agencies. What then are the means by which 
we can obtain capital, population and skilled 
labor, manufactures and commerce ; by which 
we can keep amongst us our young wen and 
women ; call to our shores a greater tide of 
immigration ; secure that power more prolific 
than all others in the creation of wealth; give 
our farmers local markets, better and steadier 
prices ; swell eur commerce to.such dimen- 
sions as to make easy the completion of our 
magnificent internal navigation an inter- 
oceanic communicaiion, with all that is neces- 
sary for a complete and independent nation, 
and for the full development of the country? 
Amongst these means we believe none more 
potent than protection to native industry. 
Our manufactures must be protected in their 
infancy. Many instances are given in the his- 
tory of trade of stronger manufactures of old 
communities sacrificing large sums to crush 
out the weaker industries of young countries. 
We find in reports of Committees of the Eng- 


lish House of Commons, statements that sums 


as high astwo millions of dollars have been 
sacrificed by rich manufacturers to destroy 
rivals in other countries, We do not want, 
therefore, either a Zollverein with American 
States to shut out Engiish and foreign compe- 
tition, nor do we want such a reciprocity as 
would place our weaker industriesat the mercy 
of strong rivals, We want protection pure 
and simple to such manufactures as may be 
adapted to the condition of the country, and 


these once established, we are satisfied the | 


national mind will be prepared to discuss, in 
detail, all questions connected with a Zollver- 
ein, or a liberally constructed Reciprocity 
Treaty. 


I Rg 

Ir is well known that flour made by stones 
is of a darker yellow shade than that made by 
rollers, even if the same clean middlings are 
used in both operations ; it is also found that 
rollers with differential speed give a more yel- 
low flour than roller mills with equal speed, 
chilled iron rollers a more yellowish flour than 
porcelain rollers, and unventilated millstones 
a more yellowish flour than those with venti- 
lation. In some experiments made by a Ger- 
man chemist to ascertain the cause of these 
differences, fine wheaten flour, No, 00, was 
heated, and the temperature carefully raised to 
212 degrees Fahrenheit, the flour being con- 
tained in an evaporating pan in a hot-air bath, 
and on examination, not the slightest differ- 
ence could be detected. On the temperature 
being raised to 316 degrees Fahrenheit, the 
flour lost a little of its yellow color, and be- 
came somewhat darker, but the differrence in 
color was less than a number. The well- 
known brown color of the flour first appeared 
on the temperature being raised to 392 de- 
grees. From the experiments it would seem 
that the above-mentioned difference in color 
cannot be attributed to heating during the 
grinding. The same wheaten flour, No, 00, 
on being pounded in an agate mortar in very 
small quantities, at a considerable pressure, 
showed a decidedly white color. 

ey a 

GRAIN IS KING.—Returns just issued show 
that for the ten months ending April 80, 1880. 
the value of breadstuffs exported from the thir- 
teen principal ports was $207,000,000, against 
$149,000,000 for the corresponding period of 
1879, an increase of 35 per cent or more, Of 
this amount wheat and wheat flour represent 
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$164,000,000, and corn and corn meal about 
$40,000,000. It will be seen that the quanti- 
of other grain exported are insignificant, bar- 
ley and oats together footing up only about 
half a million dollars. Of the $207,000,000 
worth of breadstuffs, $188,000,000 worth was 
shipped from four points, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, New York alone 
shipping $105,000,000 worth, or more than 
one-half of the whole export of the United 
States. This showing does not look as if 
New York was losing ground in competition 
with the other great Altantic ports, notwith- 
standing her comparatively poor terminal fa- 
cilities and the great efforts made of late 
years by her rivals, New York has this ad- 
vantage, that 1 vast amount of shipping must 
arrive there in the course of commerce, and 
after discharging inward cargoes most of 
them are eligible for grain, thus securing 
plenty of competition in freights for the port 
and consequently low freights to Europe. 
OP eo or 
SPONDENT of the Mark Lane Ex- 
rn Australia writes, under date 
April 22: After an unusually hot and long 
summer we have been blessed with a copious 
downfall of rain in three separate storms, 
which have moistened the medium soil suffi- 
cient to admit of ploughing them, but stiff 
soils must await further downpour. If millers 
of capital in England knew of the deficiency 
of mill power here, I think they would turn 
their attention to it. In this the most impor- 
tant place in the colony, except the port or 
city, there is nothing worth the name of a 
mill, and 10d per bushel is charged for grind- 
ing wheat in the makeshift machine we have, 
so the settlers must send their corn 10 miles 
over rough roads and back again to get it 
ground, No wonder they prefer soaking wheat 
for pigs and barley for horses. If they go to 
storekeepers for wheat meal they areasked 184 
per th, whilst their own wheat is worth but 1d 
per tb or 8sper bushel, for grinding and cart- 


| ing an article of which they perhaps have 


plenty, and can sell at no more than 5s. The 
same storekeepers will sell you excellent flour 
at the same price as the meal, so that is the 
cheapest thing on which to fatten hogs, for 
which the price is but 6d per lb by the car- 
case; the salt pork is only to be had by pay- 
ing 10d. 


IMPORTANT NCTICE. 


Edw. P. Allis & Co., were awarded the following premiums at Millers’ International Exhibition, 
lately held at Cincinnati, viz.: 


BEST CORRUCATED ROLLER MACHINE, 
BEST SMOOTH PORCELAIN ROLLER MACHINE, 
| BEST BRAN DRESSING MACHINE. 


The Judges were four well known millers, and the machines subjected to critical examination, both 
as to convenience, durability, mechanical design, and the general quantity and quality of the work they did. 


These machines were what are known as the Gray's Patent Noiseless Roller Mills, and were ex- 
amined by hundreds of millers while in practical operation in the exhibition building, 
The Porcelain Rolls eee pee by the Committee of Judges, to the stone and iron rolls, for the 


purpose of treating purified mi 


dlings 


This is in accordance with the opinion and statements of the manufacturers, that there is no machine 


that.can compare with a Porcelain Roll in grinding purified middlings. 
a careful examination, is a thorough vindication of the Porcelain Roll, 


The verdict of the Judges after 


The dressing of bran, both from hard or soft wheat, on the Bran Rolls was superb, and far superior 
to anything ever seen before. 


The flour and middlings from the bran were of a superior quality, and the bran left perfectly clean. 
There was over 100 sales made during the exhibition. 
For prices and particulars address sole manufacturers, 


HK. P. ALLIS & CO, 


Keliance Works, 


£5: Bx nat) Sail 
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_ NEWS. 
- EVERYBODY READS THIS. 


ITEMS GATHERED FROM CORRESPONDENTS, TELE- 
GRAMS AND EXCHANGES. 

B. Luhkenbill, Gosport, Ind., has ordered a 
“Queen of the South” pony middlings mill. 

J, A. Linscott, Fair Haven, Minn., is adding 
several of the ‘‘(ueen of the South” mills. 

J. W. MeFarland, Clay City, Ills, has 
ordered a 26-inch ‘‘ Queen of the South” mill. 

Dremen, Smithmeyer & Co., Freelandsyille, 
Ind., have ordered » 22-inch pulley mill. 

J. F. Kettlejohn, Polk Patch, Ind., has 
ordered two ‘‘ Snow Flakes” to replace the 
purifiers now in use, 

Simpson T Gault are furnishing Huxtable & 
Co, arun of buhrs and other machiuery for 
their mill at Laurel, Ind. 

H. ©. Stump, Paris, Ohio, has ordered one 
of Simpson & Gault’s *‘Queen of the South” 
mortise geared corn mills, 

J. H. Wernke & Son, Morris, Ind., are put- 
ting in one of Simpson & Gault’s “‘Champion” 
smutters and separators, 

Reid & Son, St. Paul, Ind., are having their 
mill overhauled. They haye arranged with 
Simpson & Gault for their new machinery, 

Simpson & Gault are overhauling the mill 
of Woods & Taylor, Saltillo, Tenn. They are 
adding new buhrs, a ‘‘ Champion” Smutter, 
ete, ; 

Kerr & Bro., of Upper Sandusky, O., are 
remodelling for new process, Simpson & 
Gault have been awarded the contract of fur- 
nishing the necessary machinery, *‘Snow 
Flake” purifiers, ete. 

The extensive flouring mill of T. S. White, 
of Bellton, on the Baltimore & Ohio Railway, 
near this city, was totally destroyed by fire 
June 24, Loss, $20,000; insured, $4,000, 

The Los Gatos Manufacturing Company, of 
Los Gatos, Cal., have purchased seven 16-inch 
mills from the Milwaukee Middlings Millstone 
Company. ‘They haye been experimenting 
with these mills for some time, and are now 
remodeling their mill in accordance with the 
new principle that the Milwaukee Middling 
Millstone Company has introduced so success- 
fully in Wisconsin and neighboring States. 

A. E. Mullens, of Lincolnton, N. C., has 
just received from the Christiana Machine 
Company, Christiana, Pa., a 21-inch Burnham 
turbine wheel and a lot of machinery for 
improvement in his mill. 


P. L, Cannady, of Wilton, N. C., is about 
erecting a circular saw mill, and will run it 
with a 36-inch Burnham turbine wheel, which 
with the necessary gearing, is being furnished 
by the Christiana Machine Company, Chris- 
tiana, Pa, D 

The Christiana Machine Company, of Chris- 
tiana, Pa., have recently shipped a’ 60-inch 
Burnham turbine wheel and a lot of heavy 
gearing to Malloy & Morgan, of Laurel Hill, 
N. ©., to be used in driving their cotton mill 
at that place. 

Pendleton & Bro,, Augusta, Ga., have 
lately purchased a 27-inch Burnham wheel 
(turbine). 

D. McEner, of Elkton, Md., is putting in a 
27-inch Burnham turbine wheel to use in 
place of a 25-inch Helipse and a 26}-inch 
Leffel. 

Thos, Walker, of Gardiner, Me., has or- 
dered from the Christiana Machine Company, 
Christiana, Pa., a 48-inch Burnham turbine. 

Samnel Winter, Oxford, Miss., is putting in 
a 15-inch Burnham turbine wheel. 

W. & L. Lanier, West Point, Ga., have 
purchased of the Christiana Machine Com- 
pany, Christiana, Pa., two of N. F. Burn- 
ham’s 48-inch standard turbine wheels for 
their flour mill, 

The firm of Sooy, Brinkman & Roberts, 
nillers, at Great Bend, Kan., has been suc- 
ceeded by Brinkman & Roberts, 

Mr. Thomas Allison, of Gratis, Preble Co,, 
0., has rented a mill at Fairhaven, Preble Co., 
O., and will go there July 1, 

Oregon has 20,000,000 acres of the best 
wheat lands in the world. The Northern Pa- 
cific and the millers are reaching for it. 

The firm of Kratz & Munch, millers at 
Junction City, Oregon, are succeeded in the 
milling business by Kratz & Washburne. 

A boy named Edward Morgan was instantly 
killed by being caught in the machinery of the 
Brazil flouring mills at Brazil, Ind. 

A. C, Lut & Co, are building a new four-run 
steam mill at Fulton, Ky. John P. Dale & 
Co., of Nashville, Tepn., are the contractors. 


The mill of Messra. Cockburn & Budd, at 
Gravenhurst, Ont., narrowly escaped being 
destroyed by fire from an adjoining building. 

Mr. Thomas Smith, millwright, at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has just returned from putting up 
amalt house and grain department at Ver- 
sailles, Ky. 

Hon. Asa Faulkner is building a new mill 
at McMinnville, Warren Co., Tenn. Mr. 0. 
W. Gruber is leaving Brownsville, Tenn., to 
take charge of it. 

Lauberman & Smith, Huntingdon Tenn., 
are building a two-run steam custom mill. 
John P. Dale & Co., of Nashville, Tenn., are 
the contractors, 

B. Terhune, of Bradfordville, Ky., has con- 
tracted with Nordyke & Marmon Co., of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., for a two-run steam mill, 
with lata improvements, 

J. 8. Brillhart, Upper Sandusky, Ohio, has 
rented his mills at that place, and will travel 
in the interest of the commission house of 
Geo. F. Johnson & Co., New York. 

One thousand dollars and the best mill site 
in Southwestern Nebraska will be given by 
the citizens of Alma, to the party who will 
built a first-class mill there at once, 

A. Eisenmayer & Co., of Trenton, Ill, are 
changing their mill toa Gradual Reductiou 
Roller System. Edward P, Allis & Co., of 
Milwaukee, Wis., have the contract, 

W. C. & L. Lanier, West Point, Ga., have 
purchased of the Christiana Machine Co., 
Christiana, Pa., two of N. F. Burnham's Stand- 
ard Turbine Wheels for their flour mill. 

Mr, L, T, Plummer, of Abingdon, Ill, has 
contracted with C. E. Goshert, of Sterling, 
Ill, for bolting clochs for three reels, and to 
make various other changes in his mill. 

Mr. Geo. Post, of Cumberland, Wis., has 
put into his mill one of Obenchain’s ‘Little 
Giant” Turbine Water Wheels, manufactured 
by Knowlton & Dolan, Logansport, Ind. 

We neglected to state in our May issue that 
John P. Dale & Co., of Nashville, Tenn., 
were the builders of Curd & Townley’s mill at 
Paris, Tenn., described in that issue, 

Mr. B. ©. Church, senior member of the 
firm of Church & Patterson, millers, at Ster- 
ling, Ill., has just returned from Breckenridge, 
Col., where he has a son engaged in mining. 

Mr. James W. Turner, of Spruce Grove, 
Lancaster Co., Pa., a well-known miller, had 
the misfortune, on the 26th of May, to lose by 
death his only son, E, Ellsworth Turner, 
aged 20, 

Work is progressing rapidly on J. B, A. 
Kern's new roller mill in Milwaukee, Wis. It 
is said that he will probably have specimens of 
all the well-known roller mills manufactured. 

Isaac Mattis, of Elizabethville, Pa., is im- 
proving his mill, and putting in a 30-inch 
Burnham turbine wheel, and machinery made 
by the Christiana Machine Company, Chris- 
tiana, Penn. 

D. J. Hyden, an excellent millwright, is 
remodeling John N. Coiner’s mill at Waynes- 
boro, Va., and has purchased the necessary 
machinery of the Christiana Machine Com- 
pany, Christiana, Penn, 


During the present year three grain eleva- 
tors, and perhaps more, will be built in Chi- 
cago. Chicago grain dealers claim that they 
need at least 50,000,000 bushels of elevator 
capacity. 

Treague & Wilkinson, Greenville, Ala., are 
improving their mill, and the Christiana Ma- 
chine Company, Christiana, Penn., are sup- 
plying them with a 27-inch Burnham turbine 
wheel and the necessary machinery, 


William Thompson, of Virginia City, Mon- 
tana Territory, has purchased from Knowlton 
& Dolan, Logansport, Ind., one of Oben- 
chain’s Little Giant turbine water wheels, 
eight inches diameter, to drive a circular saw 
mill under sixty feet head. 

A new grist mill is to be erected at Sand 
Creek by Mr. Burg. 

A new mill is to be built in the near future 
at Nicolett Station. 

Williams & Co., of Houston, intend to 
change their mill into a roller mill. 

The firm of 8, Kenworthy & Co,, millers, at 
Rapidan, has been dissolved. 

A new mill is to be built at Watertown, 
Theo. Kenning, of Chaska, has the contract. 

Otto Troost, of Winona, is making great 
improvements, to be ready for the coming 
crop, 

The mill dam at Beyens Creek Mill, in Oar- 
ver County, was washed out by the recent 
rains, " 


The recent high water damaged the mill’ 


property at Whalen, to the extend of about 
$2,000, 

Smith and Gaylord’s mill at Lake City, was 
dgmaged by the flood to the extend of about 
$1,200, ‘ 

The Houston mill near Chatfield has been 
leased by Burgan Bro., fora term of five years. 

The mill at Park Dale was among those that 
suffered from the flood of last month, its dam 
being washed out. 

The big mill of the Winona Milling Uo., at 
Winona, has been running night and day, we 
learn from the Republican. 

Mr.,J. A. White has sold his half interest 
in the Greenleaf Mills at Greenleaf, and has 
leased the Eagle Mills at Kingston. 

Hubbard's big milf'at Mankato, which was 
illustrated in these columns last fall, was 
damaged toa trifling extent by the hurricane, 

During a severe storm of wind and rain at 
Pickwick, June 10, the roof of the large flour- 
ing mill of W. Davis & Co. was blown three- 
quarters off, , 

Mr. Tallman, of Brunswick, suffered quite a 
loss in the recent freshet. The dam at his 
mill was carried away by the water, and his 
property otherwise injured. He will probably 
rebuild at the steamboat landing. 

Mr. Campbell, of the firm of Brookins, Ab- 
bott & Campbell, of Richwood Mills, Rich- 
wood, Becker Co., has bought out the other 
members of the firm. He will commence to 
make changes in his mill some time in August. 

Great damage was done to the mill property 
at Money Creek on June 9 by heavy storms. 
The creek near the mill took an entirely new 
channel, so that no grinding can be done until 
the water is turned back. To restore this to 
its former condition it is estimated to cost 
$1,000. 

During the late storm at Red Wing the 
accumulated water carried away the dam of 
the mill on Hay Creek, owned by Benjamin 
Taylor. The dam of George Erby’s mill on 
Wells Creek was also washed away, and other 
damage inflicted. The dam of Myers & Fred- 
erick’s mill, on Hay Creek, was greatly dam- 
aged. 

The firm of 8, Kenworthy & Co., Rapidan, 
consisting of 8. Kenworthy, H. W. Menden- 
hall and James B, Swan, dissolved partner- 
ship May 20. Mr. Kenworthy sold his interes 
to Hans Knudsen, who now becomes an equal 
partner with Messrs. Mendenhall and Swan, 
and the firm bears the name of the Rapidan 
Mill Co. 

Michael Coughlin, a workman employed in 
the flouring mill of the L. C. Porter Milling 
Co., at Winona, was smothered to death in a 
sawdust hopper June2. He had charge of the 
conyeyor which fills the hopper from the saw- 
dust pile, and is supposed to have fallen into a 
hole formed in the sawdust while leveling it 
off and stopping the conveyor. 

Messrs. Hillyer & Bingham, proprietors of 
the City Mills at Faribault, have purchased 
the fumous Red Jacket Mills at Mankato of J. 
P. Tolman & Co., and will continue both mills, 
The Red Jacket is a four-run mill with rolls 
and all the latest improved machinery, 
Messrs. Hillyer & Bingham are enterprising 
mén, and keep pace with the times, Mr. H. 
W. Mills has left the City Mills at Faribault 
and will take charge of the Red Jacket. The 
latter will, therefore, be in first rate hands, 

J. H. Prince, miller at Harmony, Village, 
Va., is dead, 

L. Livermoor, miller at Pendleton, Oregon, 
has sold his mill. 

Weshner & Hollenber have sold their flour 
mill at Neshkoro, Wis. f 

The milling firm of Green & Adams, at 
Opelika, Ala., has dissolved, 

Michael Kreider, miller, at Lovington, Il., 
has removed to Mattoon, Ill, 

The paper bag mill of Thos, Nixon, at Dayr 
ton, Ohio, was burned on May 20. 

Colburn & Bros. have built a new four-run 
steam mill at McPherson, Kansas, 

E. E. Davis, miller at Minerve, Ohio., has 
admitted Willard Davis to partnership, 

George Peacock, miller at Algonquin, Ill., 
is succeeded by Wm, & G. M. Peacock, 

Calkins & Dunning have succeeded A. CO. 
Calkins in the flour mill at Allegan, Mich, 


The firm of D, Suppiger & Co., millers at |. 


Highland, Ill., have dissolved partnership, 


The St. George’s mill, of St. Louis, are put- 
ting in the Gray's patent,noiseless roller mills, 

Thos. C, Broadbent, of Ada, Mich., has 
rented the Mayflower Mills, at Constantine, 
Mich, 


A, McMurtrie & Co,,of Belvidere, N. J., | 


are adding more Smith Purifiers to their ex- 
tensive mills, « 

One acre of frogs will pay better than thirty- 
five acres of wheat. And yet the farmers will 
croak, 

At Manilla, Ind., the flouring mill was un- 
roofed by the cyclone that lately swept over 
that State, 

©. Templeton, of Sharpsville} Pa., has been 
overhauling his mill and putting ina double 
Smith Purifier, 

Il. H. Hilman & Co., proprietors of the 
steam flouring mills at Newport, Ky., are re- 
modeling for new process, 

Wm, Ackerman, of Stroudsburg, Pa,, is re- 
modeling his mill, putting in new bolts, mill- 
stone and Smith purifier. 

rr 
Steel Making in China, 

In the manufacture and use of steel, as in 
other symbols and aspects of civilization, the 
Chinese appear to have attained a very early 
and remarkable proficiency. Mr. Jeans, in hig 
recent work on steel, says that unfortunately 
Chinese records do not enlighten us as to the 
precise period at which the art of reducing 
metals from their ores became known in that 
country, but it is evident it must have been 
some centuries before the Christian era, It is 
not, indeed, unreasonable to conclude that 
this knowledge was at any rate concurrent 
with, if not antecedent to, the discovery of 
the attractive power of the loadstone, which 
seems to have been used by the Chinese in the 
reign of the Emperor Hoangti, about 2600 B. 
©. Mention made of steel in the most ancient 
of the Chinese writings, and Leih-tze, an 
author who flourished about 400 B. C., de- 
scribes the process by which it was made. In 
the Yu Kung section of the Shoo King, Book 
I., it is stated, that among the articles form- 
ing the tribute of Yu, were nautical gem 
stones, iron, silver, steel, stones for arrow 
heads, etc, Legge points out the difference 
of soft iron, and hard iron or steel, as dis- 
tinguished by the Chinese, and remarks that 
in the time of the Hau dynasty, ironmasters 
were appointed in several districts of the old 
Leangchou to superintend the iron works. 
With the exception of this passage, however, 
it is considered probable that there is no dis- 
tinct allusion to iron in Chinese writings older 
than 1000 B, ©. In describing the manufao- 
ture of steel in China, the Pi-tan, or Pencil- 
Talk, states that wrought iron is bent or 
twisted up, and unwrought iron is thrown into 
it. It is then covered up with mud and sub- 
jected to the action of fire, and afterward to 
the hammer. On this passage, Day remarks 
that it comes remarkably near describing the 
process of immersing wreught iron either into- 
molton cast iron, or heating it with iron ore 
and fuel covered over with layers of mud or 
clay, to exclude, as much as possible, the oxi- 
dizing influence of the external atmosphere, 
At a subsequent period the Chinese records 
describe the different kinds of steel produced. 
That obtained by the first process they call 
ball steel Zwan Kang (from its rounded form), 
or sprinkled steel, Kwan Kang (from the pour- 
ing of water), Another kind is spoken of as 
‘false steel,” ‘wei tee,” and it is quaintly 
added, that ‘iron has steel within it, as meal 
contains vermicelli.” In the ‘‘Peut Saow” (a 
work of the Ming dynasty), again, three kinds 
of steel are described, thus: ‘1. That which 
is produced by the adding of unwronght to 
wrought iron while the mass is subject to the 
action of fire. 2. Pure iron many times sub- 
jected to fire produces steel. 8. Native steel, 
produced in the Southwest, at Hai Shau, and 
which is likein appearance to the stone called 
Tsze-shit-ying — purple stone efferessence.” 
Steel continues tobe manufactured in China to 
the present day. James Henderson, a com: 
missioner of Li-hung-chang, the Governor- 
General of Chilili, and minister of the young 
King of China, states that ‘the steel which 
comes to Tien-tzin from the upper Yangtsee is 
highly prized, and bears much higher prices 
than the Swedish steel imported into China, 

a 

RAILWAY SLEEPERS,—The Belgian Govern- 
ment is reported to have decided upon the 
abandonment of wooden railway sleepers, and 
the adoption, instead, of those of iron, an ex. 
ample which is thought will be largely imi- 
tated. 
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Why the Needle Points in a Northerly 
Direction. 


Prof, Patterson, Superintendent of the 
United States Coast Survey, writes as follows 
in answer to an inquiry by a gentleman as to 
the reason why the needle points in a north- 
verly direction: 

Dear Sir:—Yonr note is duly received, and 


in answer I beg to state that the reason why 
the needle points in a northerly direction is 
that the earth in itself is a magnets attracting 
the magnetic needle as the ordinary magnets 
do; and the earth is a magnet as the result of 
certain cosmical facts; much affected by the 
action of the sun, These laws have periodi- 
cities, all of which haye not as yet been de- 
termined. 

The inherent and ultimate reason of the ex- 
istence of any fact in nature, as gravity, light, 
heat, ete., is not known further than that it is 
in harmony with all facts in nature. Even an 
earthquake is in perfect harmony with, and the 
direct resultant of the action of forces acting 
under general laws. 

A condensed explanation in regard to the 
needle pointing to the northward and south- 
ward is as follows The magnetic poles of the 
earth do not coincide with the geographical 
poles, The axis of rotation makes an angle of 
about 23°, with a line joining the former. 

The northern magnetic pole is at present 
near the arctic circle, on the meridian of Omaha. 
Hence the needle does not everywhere point 
to the astronomical north, and is constantly 
variable within certain limits. At San Fran- 
cisco it points about 17° to the east of north, 
and at Calais, Maine, as much to the west. 

‘At the northern magnetic pole a balanced 
needle points with its north end downwards in 
a plumb line. At San Francisco it dips about 
63°, and at the southern magnetic pole the 
south end points directly down. 

The action of the earth upon a magnetic 
needle at its surface is of about the same force 
as that of a hard steel magnet, 40 inches long, 
strongly magnetized, at a distance of one foot. 

The foregoing is the accepted explanation of 
the fact that the needle points to the north- 
ward and southward, Of course no ultimate 
reason can be given for this natural fact any 
more than for any other observed fact in the 
nature, OC. T. Parrerson. 

Supt. U. 8, Coast Survey. 
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INTERNAL Erect OF HAMMERING METALS, 
—If an iron bar be held in the line of the dip 
of the magnetic needle, and struck upon the 
the upper end with an ordinary hammer, it 
will become polarized, one end repelling, the 
other end attracting the magnetic needle. 
Reverse the bar, and strike it on the opposite 
end as many blows as before were given, and 
both ends will attract the magnet. Give two 
or three more blows, and the bar shows mag- 
netic effects the reverse of those first obtained, 
Something, therefore, has occurred in the bar 
due to hammering impact, and the recognition 
of this makes it in a measure apparent why 
the compass needle in iron ships may be af- 
fected in consequence of the tremor to which 
the vessel is subjected owing to blows of the 
~wayes.—Appleton's Cyclopedia. 
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A Javanese Invention. —The Japanese have 
devised a new process for photo-engraving, 
which is described as follows: A substance is 
used in making Japanese lacquer which be- 
comes as hard as stone when exposed to the 
action of sunlight. A slab covered with this 
material is exposed 12 hours to daylight, which 
is allowed to pass through the ‘‘negative” 
plate placed in front of it. By this time the 
slab has become hardened to different degrees, 
according to the intensity of the light falling 
on it, or, in other words, according to the 
light and shade of the negative in front; and 
upon carefully scraping away the softer parts 
a pictorial surface in low relief is obtained 
similar to an engraver’s block, and suitable 
for printing from. 
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Tue Oxpest NewsParER 1N THE WoRLD.— 
The official organ of the Chinese Government, 
known as the Pekin Gazette, is certainly a most re- 
markable journal. Not only is it the oldest newspa- 
per in existence, but it is highly probable that it was 
the first journal ever published, and what is more, 
the first that was ever printed; for it is pretty well 
gettled that the spread of news by means of written 
documents was attempted in Europe at certain peri- 
ods long before the day of the printing press. The 
contributors of the Gazette are now, and have been 
for many centuries, the ablest men in a country 
noted for the attention paid to education. Oa this 
account the files of the paper must, at some future 
time, prove of immense service to the historian 
who desires to write an account, not only of the 
Chinese Empire, but the Asiatic nations with 
which, in times past, slie has held diplomatic inter- 
course, Although the paper is published under the 
immediate supervision of the Government, this 
must be said of it, that its columns have been open 
to those holding divergent opinions, and from this 
point of view it has carried out the modern idea of 
‘ review-more thoroughly than the modern con- 
ception of a newspaper. An instance of this impar- 
tiality can be found in the recent publication by it 
of the letter written by Wa-ko-tu, one of the Board 
a Gok te tet mecca 
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severely on the usurpatious action of the Empress- 
es-Regent. The intent of this document was to force 
them to abdicate, and their arguments against their 
further continuance in power were very strongly 
given. A civilized despot would have deemed it 
adyisabfe to suppress this seditious communication 
but the Chinese rulers haye perhaps shown their 
good sense, as they certainly have their conscious- 
ness of strength, by giving it the publicity its au- 
thor desired. 


<< ——_ 
An AGRICULTURAL CrEED.—According to the 
Canada Farmer the agriculturists of Canada met in 
convention not long ago and adopted for themselves 
the following creed: ‘We believe in small farms 
and thorough cultivation; we believe that the soil 
lives to eat, as well as the owner, and ought, there- 
fore, to be well manured; we believe in going to the 
bottom of things, and therefore deep plowing, and 
enongh of it, all the better ifit be a subsoil plow; 
we believe in large crops which leave the land bet- 
ter than they found it, making both the farm and 
the farmer rich at once; we believe that every farm 
should own a good farmer; we believe that the fer- 
tilizer of any soil isa spirit of industry, enterprise 
and intelligence; without these, lime, gypsum and 
guano would be of little use; we believe in good fen- 
ces, good farm houses, good orchards, and children 
enough to gather the fruit; webelieve ina clean 
kitchen, a neat wife in it,a clean cupboard, a clean 
dairy, a clear conscience; we believe that to ask a 
man’s advice is not stooping, but of much bene- 
fit; we believe that to keep a place for every- 
thing, and everything in its place, saves many a 
step, and is pretty sure to lead to good tools and to 
keeping them in order; we believe that kindness to 
stock, like good shelter, is saving of fodder; we be- 
lieve that it is a good thing to keep an eye on ex- 
periment, and note all, good and bad; we believe 
that it is a good rule to sell grain when it is ready; 
we believe in producing the best butter and cheese, 
and marketing it when it is ready.”? All this may 
certainly be commended as ‘‘sound doctrine.”’ 
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BisMaARK IN His Faminy —It is realy difficult 
not to be atruck with the contrast existing between 
Prince Bismarck’s terrible reputation and the 
patriarchal picture represented by the family of 
which he is the head when he returns home to rest 
from the ardent struggle in which he has so long 
been engaged. Nothing is more simple and touch- 
ing than the respectful and silent enthusisam with 
which his wife and children surround him and the 
devotedness they show to him. In his family cir 
cle he leta himself be governed by their anxious 
tenderness. When he leaves the table his wife or 
son brings him his long clay pipe and lights it for 
him. This first pipe smoked, a second, all ready, 
is handed to him, and this is afterward generally 


taken away from him without a third being brought. | 


The Prince yields to this silent tyranny which re- 
lieves him of a portion of his personal gares. His 
son Herbert told me, “1 have put my father to bed 
for he, too, ends by being tired”? He is treated 
indeed, by hia family as a demigod, and cared for as 
an infant. On hearinghim chat with his family 
one ia struck by the clearness with which he ex- 
presses himself, the grace with which he stoops to 
familiarity, and also the feeling of irresistible force 
which he inspires, so that when once he has said 
anything it becomes law. Even when he unbends 
the most naturally you are conscious that he has 
only to clinch his fingers to crush an adversary. 

———————<@< 

Manx Tus.—Did you ever know a man who grew 
rich by fraud continue successful through life and 
leave a fortune at death? This question was put to 
a gentleman who had been in business forty years. 
After reflecting a while hesaid: “Not one. I have 
seen many men become rich as if by magic and win 
golden opinions, when some little thing led to an 
exposure of their fraud, and they have fallen into dis- 
grace and ruin. Arson perjury, murder and sui- 
cide are common crimes with those who make 
haste to get rich regardless of the means.”? Boys, 
stick a pin here. You will soon be men, and begin 
to act with those who make money. Writg this 
good man’s testimony in your mind, and with it put 
this word of God: “He that hasteneth to be rich 
hath an evileye, and considereth not that poverty 
shall come upon him.” Let these words lead you 
to resolve to make haste slowly when you go into 
business in the matter of making money. 

$< —__ 

Curious Experiment on Licut AND Hrat.— 
Ifa piece of wood be placed in a decanter of water 
and the focus of a large burning glass is thrown up- 
on it, the wood will be completely charred, though 
the sides of the decanter through which the rays 
pass will not be cracked, nor in any way affected, nor 
the water perceptibly warmed. If the wood be 
taken out and the rays thrown on the water, nei- 
ther the vessel nor its contents will be in the least 
affécted; but if a piece of metal be put into the wa- 
ter, it soon becomes too hot to be touched, and the 
water will presently boil. Though pure water alone 
contained in a transparent vessel cannot be heated, 
yet, if bya little ink it be blackened, the effect speed- 
ily takes place. 


oro 

Tr is a curious fact, not generally known, that at 
a certain point in the Upper Columbia, close to the 
water’s edge, the fine sand is continually traveling up 
stream in one eternal procession. Talk of the great 
army of Xerxes onthe march—what was that tothe 
myriad battalions that pace the marge of the mighty 
river? In comparison with these tiny travelers 
what are the ‘leaves of the forest when summer is 
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green?” This sand is being continually washed 
ashore, and as the water falls away with the dearth 
of the season it dries, is taken up by the winds, car- 
ried back up stream, is blown into the water, and 
makes another voyage; and so the work of the trans- 
portation back and forth, by land and sea, goes on 
forever and ever. 


——— ore 
The Culture of the Rose. 


Among other most excellent articles inthe June 
number of Seribner’s Monthly, is the following on 
the propagation of roses, which is both timely and 
instructive: 


Every rose will not come from the slip. Of the 
three great divisions into which the rose family is 
separated, viz., the damask, the noisette and the 
tea, the last wo may be propagated with more or 
less readiness from the slip, or by budding; the first 
only by dividing the roots and planting the seed, 
which latter method is resorted to, however, only 
when it is desired to obtain netv varieties. x 

‘The best season for taking those slips is in June, 
just after the profuse bloom of early summer is over, 
although a person who knows exactly how to cut a 
slip may find good cuttings throughout the warm 
months, Judgement and discernment are needed 
for the selection at all seasons. I know a generous 
lady who sent her friends immense armfuls of 
boughs, with hardly a real cutting upon them. 

One should choose from a good vigorous branch 
of last year’s growth a fresh shoot, containing two 
or three buds, such as will always be found more or 
less swollen at the base of the leaf stems. It should 
be cut from the parent branch diagonally, with a 
smooth, clean cut that will bring off a little of the 
old bark as well, in order to make the condition as 
favorable as possible for the formation of roofs. 

Haye ready a box or pot of rich mould, With a 
round, pointed stick, make a hole several inches 
deep, and fill it up with clean sand ; insert the end 
of the slip in this sand to the depth of one or two 
inches; be sure to make it firm in the soil, and the 
sand acting as a Heton aloe for moisture, you may 
keep your slip well watered. You can soon see, by 
the swelling of the buds and the dropping off of 
the old leayes, whether the slip is indeed taking 
root, but do not attempt to remove it to the place 
where you would wish it permanently to remain, 
until it has put out several sets of new Necvens 

An ingenious way to faise a set of slips has been 
recommended by Mrs. Loudon, which we have 
tried with unvarying success. It is to take an earth- 
enware flower pot, gallon size, and fill it more than 
half full of broken potsherds, pebbles, bits of slate, 
or such things; now set inthe middle, on top of 
these refuse materials, another similar flower pot, 
half pint size, with the hole at its bottom stopped 
up tightly with a cork ; let its mouth be even with 
that of the large outer one; fill up the interstices 
with silver sand or other pure sand, and set ina 
row of slips all around, cut according to the direc- 
tions given above Keep the inner pot full of 
water all the time, but do not water the slips direct- 
ly. In about six weeks your slips will have fine 
roots, and can be potted. A hand glass always 
hastens the process of rooting, and enables you to 
take advantage of the sunshine, but if you are not 
provided with one, be careful to keep your plants in 
the shade until they show certain signs of indepen- 
dence of life. 

Roses need yery rich soil to bring them to per- 
fection, thriving best in a mixtuge of well-rotted 
manure, sand and garden loam, and to stint them 
of nourishment is indeed poor economy. 
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California Wheat. 


An informal meeting of prominent wheat ship- 
pers was held a few days ago at the office of Bal- 
four, Guthrie & Co., to facilitate the prpper pur- 
chase, handling and shipment here and sale in 
Europe of California wheat crops. There were 
present several representatives of the Grangers, 
Edward Paul, of Ross J. Smyth & Co., and Rich- 
ard Cornelius, of Cornelius & Bourgoise, corn mer- 
chants of Liverpool, who are on this coast for a 
pleasure visit. Mr. Paul expresses the satisfaction 
experienced by his firm and other buyers in Europe 
of California No. 1 or superior wheat; also the dis- 
appointment caused by the inferior, various, mixed 
quality of California No, 2 or average wheat car- 
goes, which latter, he stated, usually contained a 
portion of very inferior wheat, mixed throughout 
the cargo, greatly reducing the quality and yalue of 
the latter to such an extent that Liverpool buyers 
generally bid one shilling per quarter(five cents per 
cental) less for such cargoes than they would for 
cargoes all equal for No. 2 quality. He urged 
those present to do their utmost to remedy the evil, 


sand after a discussion it seemed to be the sense of 


the meeting that wheat buyers should act in strict 
accordance with the regulations of the Produce Ex- 
change and delivery of wheat only when equal to 
or above quality of samples sold upon, and reject 
all inferior; also, that buyers should pay relatively 
low prices for inferior an mixed lots of wheat, and 
higher ones for straight lots of superior quality. It 
was suggested that steps be taken to secure early 
action in the matter by the Produce Exchange, 
with a view of immediately pointing out the defects 
of and remedy for existing evils in the wheat trade 
to farmers and all interested, particularly empha- 


sizing: 
I. That California wheat is rapidly declining in 
uality and value, as compared with other compe- 
ting wheats in the Huropean markets, it being a fact 
that two or three years ago California wheat 
sold at 2s per quarter aboye Red Winter and Chil- 
ean wheats, while now it is 28 below those wheats, 
showing a relative depreciation of 4s per quarter, 
equal to 20c per cental during the last two or three 


ears. 
th II. That it behooves every good Californian to do 
his utmost to remedy this by: - 

‘First — Careful preparation of his land. 

‘Second — Using no shrunken, but only the best 
obtainable seed, properly cleaned and bluestoned. 

Third — Cleaning foulness from his wheat before 
sacking it after threshing. 3 4 

Fourth— Keeping separate, and 80 selling, his 
various qualities of choice, good and poor. 

"The meeting separated after a friendly interchange 
of ideas as to the best mode of making up standard 
samples of each season, and the manner of conduct- 
ing the wheat business generally, from the time the 

roduct leaves the farmer until it- reaches the 
Faro mill, — Grocer and Country Merchant, 


San Francisco. | 


If We Knew. 


If we knew the woe and heartache 
Waiting for us down the road; 
If our lips could taste the wormwood, 
If our backs could feel the load, 
Would we waste the day in wishing 
For a time that ne’er can be ? 
Would we wait in such impatience 
For our ships to come from sea ? 
If we knew the baby fingers 
Pressed against the window-pane 
Would be cold and stiff to-morrow— 
Never trouble us again— 
Would the bright eyes of our darling 
Catch the frown upon our brow ? 
Would the print of rosy fingers 
Vex us then as they do now ? 
Ah! those little ice-cold fingers, 
How they point our momorios bacle 
To the hasty words and actions 
Strewn along our backward track, 
How those little hands remind us, 
As in snowy grace they lie, 
Not to scatter thorns—but roses— 
For our reaping by and by. 
Strange we never prize the music 
Till the sweet-voiced bird has flown; 
Strange that we should slight the violets 
Till the lovely flowers are gone; 
Strange that summer skies and sunshine 
Neyer seem one-half so fair 
As when Winter's snowy pinions 
Shake their white down in the air! 
Lips from which the seal of silence 
None but God can roll away, 
Never blossomed in such beauty 
‘As adorns the mouth to-day; 
And sweet words that freight our memory 
With the beautiful perfume, 
Come to us in sweeter accents, 
Through the portals of the tomb, 
Let us gather up the sunbeams 
Lying all around our path; 
Let us keep the wheat and roses, 
Casting out the thorns and chaff ; 
Let us find our sweetest comfort 
In the blessings of to-day. 
With a patient hand removing 
All the briars from our way. 
oer 
“Flow shall we train onr girls??? asked an ex- 
change. ‘Train ’em with about twenty-two yards of 
black silk if you want to please your girls, A silk 
yelvet train would also make them happy. 
a 
MAKE your farm so valuable by constant im- 
provement, skilful culture, good fruit, ornamental 
shrubbery and pleasant surroundings, that no money 
will tempt you to leaye it. And then if you are 
under the necessity, for any reason, of selling, you 
can secure a much higher price than if your farm 
had been neglected. 
oo 
“Have you ‘Brown Eyes’?”” inquired a charming 
brunette, as she raised her soft and melting orbs to 
aclerk whose optics are of the peculiar shade de- 
scribed, ina music store. He blushed modestly as 
he replied: ‘Yes, Miss, you know I have; but of 
what possible interest can that be to yout”? “It’s 
the music I want,’’ she softly responded. 
————q@6 or 
Recentry a Louisville lady went to pay her re- 
spects to one of the latest arrivals on the list of 
baby-hood, when the following colloquy took place 
between her and the little four-year-old sister of the 
new-comer: “I have come for that baby now,’’ said 
the lady. ‘You can’t have it,” was the reply. 
“But I must; I came over on purpose,” urged the 
visitor, “We can’t spare it at all,” persisted the 
child; “but I’ll get a piece of paper and you can 
cut out a pattern.” 
= Soe ee 
A Waysive Cour! —A minister says: “I 
once walked a short distance behind a well dressed 
young lady, and thinking as I looked at her becom- 
ing apparel, ‘1 wonder if she takes as much pains 
with her heart as she does with her body.’ An old 
man was coming up the walk with a loaded wheel- 
barrow, and before he reached us he made two at- 
tempts to go into the yard of a small honse; but the 
gate was heavy, and would awing back before he 
could get through. ‘Wait, said the young girl, 
springing lightly forward, ‘I'll hold the gate open.’ 
‘And she held the gate open until he passed in, and 
received his thanks with a pleasant smile as she 
went on, ‘She deserves to have graceful attire,’ I 
thought, ‘for a beautiful disposition dwells in ber 


breast.’ ” ; 


Boys, Reap Tu1s.—A Gentleman advertised for 
a boy to assist him in his office, aud nearly fifty ap- 
plicants presented themselves before him. Out of 
the whole number he selected one and dismissed 
the rest. ‘1 should like to know,” said a friend, 
“on what ground you selected that boy, who ha 
nota single recommendation.’? ‘*Youare mistaken,” 
said se the gentleman, “he has a great many. 
He wiped his feet when he came in, and closed the 
door after him showing that he was careful; gave 
up his seat to that lame old man, showing that he 
was kind and thoughtful; he took of his Stn when * 
he came in, answered my questions promptly and 
respectfully, showing that he was lite and gentle- 
manly; he picked up a book, which I had purpose 
ly laid upon the floor, and replaced it on the table, 
while all the rest stepped over it or shoved it one 
side; and he waited quietly for his turn, instead of 
pushing and crowding, showing that he was honest 
and orderly. When I talked with him, I noticed 
that his clothes were carefully brushed, his hair in 
nice order, and his teeth as white as milk; and 
when he wrote his name, I noticed that his finger- 
nails where clean, instead of being tipped with jet 
like that handsome little fellow in the blue jacket. 
don't you call these things letters of recommenda- 
tion? “I do; and I would give wore for what I can 
tell about a boy by using my eyes ten minutes, than 
all the letters of recommendation that he can 


bring me.” 
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